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HINRICHSEN’S MUSICAL YEAR BOOK 


Double Volume IV V—1947-48 (600 pp.) 18». 6d. Each issue complete in itself with 
entirely new contents 
Contributors include : F. Bonavia, H. F. Ellingford, E. H. Fellowes, C. Le Fleming, 
E. Halfpenny, R. Hill, A. K. Holland, A. Loewenberg, H. Lowery, W. H. Mellers, 
Wm. L. Sumner, F. B. Westbrook, J. A. Westrup, Steuart Wilson 
Some Section headings : British Music and Music in Britain. Music Teaching in English 
Schools. Music in the Universities. A Survey of Opera Between the Two World Wa 
Opera and Ballet. Church Music. Regional Surveys: U.K. (Birmingham: Who’s Who 
in Music; Guildford, Leicestershire, Liverpool, Manchester, Wolverhampton): Across the 
Channel and Overseas. Music and Education. Chopin in Edinburgh and in Manchester 
Henry Watson Music Library. Recent Researches in Score Reading. Collections of Musical 
Instruments. The Bassoon. Science. The Development of Scientific Research on the 
Construction of String Instruments. Music Notation. Notes on a Newton letter 
Bibliographies of new Recordings, new Music Publications, new Books and Articles on 
Music. Pictorial, musical and diagram illustrations. 


wy y al To" ‘ T ‘ ‘ ry. 
A HISTORY OF MUSIC IN SCOTLAND 
By Dr. HENRY GEORGE FARMER (560 pp., 15 plates) 21s 
The Celtic Period. The Anglo-Norman Period (1124 1424). The Golden Age (1424 1560) 
The Reformation (1566 1603). The Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth Centuries: 
The People, the Church, the Instruments, the Music, the Teaching of Music, the Performers, 
the Amateur Societies, the Concerts, the Composers. 
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LENNOX BERKELEY. Divertimento 6 
Serenade, folio size § 9 
String Quartet No. 2 4 8 
String Trio 40 
LORD BERNERS Fugue 4 8 
\JANUEL DE FALLA. El Amor Brujo, Suite 7 O 
Three Dances from ** The Three Cornered Hat *’ 7 6 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain .. 10 6 
GUSTAV HOLST Terzetto for Flute, Oboe and Viola 3 6 
JOHN IRELAND. Piano Concerto 7 O 


ELISABETH LUTYENS. Chamber Concerto Op. 8, No. 1, for Nine Instruments 5 0 














and Percussion 5 0 

E. J. MOERAN Fantasy Quartet for Oboe and Strings 4 0 
Rhapsody, Piano and Orchestra 7 O 

String Quartet 3 6 

ROSSINI-RESPIGHI. La Boutique Fantasque-Ballet, folio size 46 10 
IGOR STRAWINSKY. Suite from ** L’Oiseau de Feu *’ (1919) g O 


of Works frequently used in 
Concert and Radio Programmes 
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Chamber Concerto Op. 8, No. 3, for Bassoon, Strings 


\.B The above are all in Mimature Score form unle therwi se 
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Francis Chagrin : Piano Concerto 
Prelude and Fugue for Orchestra 
Concert Rumba for Two Pianos. In the Press 





C.H. Stuart Duncan... Bach's Organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
arranged for Two Pianos. Price 3s. (two copies 
required) 


Christopher Edmunds Prelude and Fugue for Organ. In the Press 
The Windmill (for Viola and Piano). Price 


2s. 6d. 
Maurice Jacobson .. Theme and Variations for Orchestra 
Anthony Lewis .. Elegy and Capriccio for Trumpet and Orchestra 
Wilfrid Mellers ae Four Carols for Boys’ (or Women’s) Voices 
(S.S.A.) with Optional Celesta. Price Sd. 
lan Parrott ir .. Psalm XCI for Bass, Chorus and Orchestra 
Lionel Salter .. .. Scottish Reel for Two Pianos. Price 5s. 
Bernard Stevens .. Piano Trio. In the Press 
Percy Turnbull .. Sonatina for Piano. In the Press 


All works for hire, unless otherwise stated 


Prices subject to temporary increase of 12}°, 


NEW SCORES NOW READY 


Christian Darnton . Cantilena for String Orchestra. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edmund Rubbra .. Soliloguy for Cello and Small Orchestra. 
Price Ios 


[he Morning Watch (motet) for Chorus and 
Orchestra. Price 3s. 


William Wordsworth Hymn of Dedication for Chorus and Orchestra 
(or Organ). Price zs. 6d 


Prices subject to temporary increase of 12\°, 


AILFIRIEID LIENGNICK & Co., Ltd. 


14 Berners Street, London, W. 1 
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FELIX AND FANNY MENDELSSOHN 
By Jack WERNER 


Nihil est quod non tetigit; nihil tetigit quod non ornavit would have 
provided as fitting an epitaph for Felix Mendelssohn as that chosen 
for his tombstone, so cnaracteristically simple: “* Jakob Ludwig 
Felix | Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. | Geboren zu = Hamburg | am 
3. Feb. | 1809.! Gestorben | zu | Leipzig | am = 4. Nov. 1894/7" 
He was laid to rest in the family vault in the Halletor cemetery, 
Berlin, beside his beloved sister Fanny— his alter ego. They were 
thus united in death as thev had been, so exquisitely, in life. 

This funereal prelude may be justified by the fact that the 
present year marks the centenary of the deaths of both Felix and 
Fanny, the former on November 4th, aged 38 years q months, the 
latter on May 17th, aged 42 years 6 months. 

When the Editor invited me to write an article in commemoration 
of the dual centenary, it was with infinite relief and delight that | 
learned that a great deal of hitherto untapped or little-known 
material lay virtually at my doorstep; for access to which I am 
indebted to the kindness of two delightful and remarkable ladies, 
Mrs. Rosamund Brunel Gotch, of Oxford, and her sister, Lady 
Whitelegge, of London. daughters of one of Mendelssohn’s most 
intimate J.ondon friends, John Calcott Horsley, R.A., the eminent 
portrait painter (1817--1903),* who so willingly showed me their 
fascinating collection of Mendelssohn relics and placed them so 
gencrously at my disposal. It was indeed a memorable experience 

' The original inscription, as read in 1868, however, did not include the name Felix 


* Son of William Horsley, Mus.Bac., Oxon. (1774-1858), the celebrated composer of 
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to examine all these treasures, which consist of numerous autograph 
letters from Mendelssohn (in his familiar, scrupulously neat script, 
as though he loved every stroke) to their aunts Fanny and Sophy 
Horsley, their grandparents and other members of their family; 
autograph manuscripts of various compositions presented by the 
composer; and divers articles, including an actual lock of Men- 
delssohn’s hair (of which more later) and facsimiles of miniatures of 
Felix and his sister Fanny and their youngest brother and sister 
Paul and Rebecca, made in Paris in 1816, which are here reproduced. 

Mendelssohn was indeed a man of a dozen talents. Accomplished 
draughtsman, linguist, classical scholar, all-round athlete, chess 
player, &c., and particularly letter-writer, he was possibly more 
richly endowed with qualities of mind and character, and all the 
other things that make life really worth while—a radiantly happy 
home-life, adoring friends, health, wealth—than any man. 

Perhaps, but for the diversity of his gifts, he might have been 
more consistently great as a composer. As his friend and biographe1 
Devrient says:3 


His brain had trom childhood been taxed excessively, by 
the University course, study of modern languages, drawing and 
much else, and to these were added the study of music in its pro- 
foundest sense. . . . Moreover, he would take no repose. ‘The 
habit of constant occupation, instilled by his mother, made rest 
intolerable to him. 


Mendelssohn used later in life to complain that he had been 
over-educated as a child. His aunt Henrietta had warned his 
father that his children’s talent “‘ wanted direction, not forcing’ 
and that their course of study, which began immediately after 
breakfast at five in the morning, was too severe. If Mendelssohn 
had not been so intensely alive, cramming the unforgiving minute 
as conscientiously as he did throughout his life and finally wearing 
himself out by sheer over-work, would he have had to pay the 
penalty of those whom the gods love ? Idle speculation, perhaps; 
but it is interesting to reflect on the great works which “* Felix 
Meritis ”’ (as his friend Schumann called him) might have produced 
had he been permitted to attain to the age of Bach, Handel or 
Wagner (and Mendelssohn’s last works certainly justify such a 
hypothesis). Yet he produced at the age of seventeen the overture 
to *A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’—a work which * brought the 
fairies into the orchestra and fixed them there, and which will 
always remain a monument of the fresh feeling of youth ” 


, zs 


** My Recollections of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and his Letters to me’ 
London, 1866 
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Grove so happily expresses it; which, as Sir George Macfarren 
wrote fifty years later, contains more remarkable innovations in 
harmony and orchestration than any other single composition 
ever produced ; and which Mendelssohn’s sister Fanny said repre- 
sented “ the incarnation of Felix’’. It was the boy Mendelssohn 
who recognized the greatness of Bach’s Passions after a century of 
ignorance of their very existence, and it was due to his unsparing 
efforts that Bach came into his own—largely as a result of which 
exertions in the cause of music Mendelssohn’s own reputation as a 
composer later suffered its decline! Goethe said that the young 
composer’s astonishing powers of extemporization at the age of 
twelve bore “ the same relation to the Mozart [whom he had heard 
at the age of seven] of that time that the cultivated talk of a grown-up 
person does to the prattle of a child ”’. 

On the occasion when Goethe made this statement Mendelssohn 
was on his first visit, in 1821, to “the Old Gentleman ’’, as the 
twelve-year-old prodigy playfully called him in his letters home 
His mother proudly sent these remarkable youthful specimens of the 
composer’ s epistolary gifts to his sister-in-law Henrietta in Paris, 
who in her enthusiastic reply said: 

Abraham’s continual humming when he was young has 
ripened into the extraordinary talent of his son... . Our poor 
mother hardly expected such results when she was impatient with 
your continual singing, dear Abraham! You sang then the choruses 
from Schulz’s ‘Athalie ’, and she used to exclaim ‘* How sick I am 
of tout univers! ”’ 


And she adds, prophetically: 


It God spare him, his letters will in long, long years to come 
create the deepest interest. ‘lake care of them as of a holy relic 
indeed, they are sacred already as the effusion of so pure, childlike 


a mind. 


Mendelssohn is indeed one of the world’s great letter-writers, and 
as such he reveals himself perhaps more than any other man. |! 
propose to include in this article quotations from these remarkable 
letters. Of particular interest are a number of autograph letters 
in Mrs. Gotch’s possession hitherto unpublished, including unpub- 
lished letters written in 1879 by her father, John C. Horsley, R.A., 
to his friend Sir George Grove, 1n response to the latter’s request for 
first-hand information on Mendelssohn for use in his * Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians ° (which he was then preparing for publica- 
tion), of which, however, he availed himself in only a small propor- 


tion. These letters shed fresh and illuminating light on the composer 
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oth as man and musician, and I am indebted to Mrs. Gotch for 
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her kindness in allowing me to quote from them. Mendelssohn 
made the acquaintance of the Horsley family, who lived in a 
charming old house at No. 1 High Row, Kensington Gravel Pits 
happily still extant though renamed 128 Church Street—on his 
first visit to London in 1829, having been introduced by their 
mutual friends Ignaz Moscheles and Carl Klingemann (the latter 
secretary to the Hanoverian Legation in London), and was at once 
treated as an adopted son and brother, the delightful friendship 
lasting until his death—and indeed beyond, being continued as a 
tradition between the descendants of both families even to the 
present day. In 1833 two astonishingly precocious members of the 
Horsley family, Sophy and Fanny, aged fourteen and _ sixteen 
respectively, began writing a remarkable series of letters to their 
aunt Lucy Calcott (aged seventeen), extending over a period of 
three years. These delightful and racy letters, which Mrs. Gotch 
has so ably edited and presented,‘ give a vivid first-hand picture of 
young artistic life in London over a century ago. Mendelssohn 
figures largely in the correspondence, and also occasionally his 
ister Fanny, and it provides us with rare vignettes as charming as 
they are revealing.® 

Mendelssohn’s continental fame had preceded his first visit to 
England, his friends Moscheles and Klingemann having spread 
reports of the wonder of his genius and the charm of his personality 
The London musical press of the time had on occasion also men- 
tioned the composer's activities in their reports of musical life in 
Germany. Thus the way was prepared for his arrival. The earliest 
reference to him appeared in the * Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review °, where in the nineteenth issue there is an article on * The 
State of Music on the Continent’. Under the heading “* Berlin, 
Dec. 1822” we read: 


At this, as well as the other capitals of Germany, concerts appeat 
be very Irequent. On the 5th, Madame Anna Milder, a cele- 


rated singer, gave one. She was assisted by Mesdames Seidler and 
Niendelssohn and his Friends in Kensington ° (Oxford University Press, 1934 


| recently had the rather thrilling experience of being shown round the memory- 


olct Horsley home by Lady White legge (who, like her sister, was born there, and 
rbed from her father first-hand accounts of Mendelssohn's activities within its 

ill ‘he pointed out the leading features, such as the exact spot where stood the piano 
whic h Mende Isse »hn had em hanted eve rvbody: the drawing-room where he had 


‘ 


delighted his hosts and their friends with his witty conversation; the back-garden where 


had romped with the young Horsley girls and where he had, in his mind’s eye, stood 

» make a pencil-sketch of the house, on his return home in 1832, to send to one of the 

irls, Fanny, the original of which, measuring about gin. by 4in., Mrs. Gotch showed 
This is ; 


reproduced in her book, together with a painting done on the spot from the 


ne angle jointly by Fanny Horsley and her father and presented to Felix two years 
later, which shows the remarkable accuracy of Mendelssohn’s visual memory 
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Piirrschmidt. ‘The young Felix Mendelssohn performed a concerto, 
composed by himself, on the pianoforte. 

The same article, in a report of a concert by a Mr. Moser on 
April 26th of the following year, says: 

A symphony by the gifted young Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
deserves notice; its rich invention, unity of design, and attentive 
study of effect, promises much for his future works. 

* The Harmonicon ’, in a report from Berlin in 1825, mentions 
the publication of Mendelssohn’s Sonata, Op. 4, for pianoforte and 
- violin: 

This production of the grandson of the celebrated philosopher 
of the same name, is hailed by the amateurs of the Continent as a 
presage of great musical excellence. 


‘ 


The year 1829 was destined to “ form an epoch in the annals of 
music ”’ as well as of the Mendelssohn family. First, his sister Fanny 
became engaged to the painter Wilhelm Hensel; secondly, Felix 
had arrived at the cross-roads in his career when he had to choose his 
life’s vocation—and he chose music, after strenuous opposition from 
his uncle Bartholdy and serious consideration of all the pros and 
cons on the part of his astute father; thirdly, the son having decided 
on his profession, the father arranged a Grand Tour for him in order 
to widen his experience and to extend his reputation abroad before 
choosing the most suitable centre for his life’s work. The decision 
to visit England first showed his father’s foresight, for it was England 
which was to appreciate and encourage Mendelssohn’s gifts most 
fully. It was to prove the scene of his greatest triumphs. The 
musical event of the year 1829, however, was the production by 
Mendelssohn, despite the usual obstinate opposition from those in 
authority, of his great discovery, Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 
This took place at the Berlin Singakademie on March 11th, the 
enterprising musician being just twenty-one, and the performance 
proved an outstanding success. During the rehearsals his sister 
Fanny wrote, prophetically, to her friend Klingemann in London 
December 27th 1828): 

. At the same time the work will appear at Schlesinger’s [the 
publishers], a number of plates are already finished, and the year 
1829 is likely to form an epoch in the annals of music, 

It was on this occasion that Mendelssohn made the only recorded 
allusion to his descent. His friend Eduard Devrient, who was a 
singer and actor of note and one of the prime movers in obtaining 
the public presentation of the great work, says: 

We were speaking of the strange chance that, just a hundred 
years after the work could have been last heard, it should now again 
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' see the light. ‘‘And to think’, said Felix, triumphantly standin 
still in the middle of the Opernplatz, ‘* that it should be an actor and 

a Jew that give back to the people the greatest of Christian works *’ 

Felix was quite carried away by his joyful mood. 

Mendelssohn reached London on April a2ist, having crossed 
over on a steamer named The Alttwood—strangely enough, sinc« 
one of his earliest and dearest English friends was Thomas Attwood 
1765-1838), organist of St. Paul’s—.** dear old Mr. Attwood ”’, as 
the twenty-vear-old Felix affectionately called him. Attwood was 
one of the first to recognize Mendelssohn’s genius on his first visit. 
He had been a favourite pupil of Mozart’s, and it is interesting to 

think of this old English musician as a kind of connecting link 

; between Mendelssohn and Mozart. After his tour of Scotland and 

; Wales during his first visit, Mendelssohn stayed some time a 

} Attwood’s guest at his villa on Beulah Hill, Norwood, when he 
wrote a littl plecs for pianoforte and harp, * The Evening Bell’, 

’ suggested to him by the tinkle of the gate-bell, in which the note of 
the bell (A) frequently occurs. 

Five days after Mendelssohn’s arrival in London, ‘ The Har- 


monicon * reported the event: 
Another arrival in London is the young Mendelssohn 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy), son of the rich banker, and, | 
believe, grandson of the celebrated Jewish philosopher and elegant 
writer. He is one of the finest pianoforte players in Europe, and, 
though a very young man, is supposed to be better acquainted with 
music than most professors of the art. 

Mendelssohn, it will be noted, Wa regarded at the time as an 
‘amateur’. Several more recent writers have described him as the 
ereatest musical amateur who ever lived, and from a monetary 
point ol vie W the ce S( ription 1S ¢ orrect. 

So much for the ** advance public ity *> which helpec. - launch 
Mendelssohn on his whirlwind career of successes in England, 
establishing his fame throughout Europe. 

How he loved London! Ina letter home four days after his arrival 
he writes: 

It is fearful! It is maddening! I am quite giddy and confused 
London is the grandest and most complicated monster on the face ot 
the earth How can | compress into one letter what | have been 

| hardly remember the chief events, and yet | 
must not keep a diary, for then I should see less of life, and that must 


) 


three days seein 4 


not be 


His letters bear eloquent testimony to his infinite capacity for 
friendship. Particularly fortunate in this respect were the Horsley 


family, Mendelssohn’s attitude to whom is eloquently expressed in 
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his numerous letters to various members of the family, from which I 
quote typical examples. To his hostess, Mrs. Horsley, he writes 
January 17th 18 


] fe proud to have made triends such as Mi 
Horsley and all vour family are 


Lo hi | St, Willi: m Hor le \ Mar h ist 16 . introducing his 


) 


, 
{ 
‘be 


| happy and 


; 
‘very particular ” friend, Ferdinand David, to whom Mendelssohn 
dedicated his violin Concerto: 


When I think of my different stays in your country, the 


hours spent at your house with you and your family are always the 
brightest and happiest recollections, and I can accordingly do 
nothing better to my friend than to procure him an acquaintance 
which to me has always been a source of so true a pleasure | 


shall never cease lo feel { rateful and happy whe neve | rite yeu! 
] 
| 


name or speak it, and whenever I am reminded of all that kindness 


which I met with from you and Mrs. Horsley. 
To Mrs. Horsley (February 16th 1840 


I have met few friends in all my hfe who have been to m«e 
what you and yours always have: pray be the same to me under all 
circumstances, however much they may alter. You see I am think- 


ing about myself as much as about you 
lo William Horsley (March 12th 1843 


How happy I always am when I only see your handwriting, 

and the more so if it brings me nothing but good news from yourself 
family! I need not tell you how often we think of you 

and of them all, and that my Cécile sincerely unites in those feelings 
with me And now farewe ll, my dear. dear Mr. Horsley, tell 
Mrs. Horsley how often, with how much friendship we think and 


] 
and your dear 


speak Ol her: remember me to your sons, and alwavs believe mec 
yours sincerely and truly, 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.® 


There was a wistful element in Mendelssohn’s character, of 
longing, almost of regret, for the past, which so often seems to be 
expressed in his music. Like Carlyle, he apparently believed that 
* the past is all holy to us, soft and sad in the moonlight of memory 
As witness his letter (to an unspecified correspondent) of April 2nd 
1843: 

A thousand thanks .. . for the fact of your being one of 
those people who do not look upon the memories of pleasant times 

and happy days as dead, but rather as a living and active influen¢ a 

just as I do with my whole heart, and have insisted on all my life! 

Every little circumstance which you mention, and a vast number of 

smaller ones besides, such as the pl ices We Sat in at Erard’s, and the 

‘These letters, written in his remarkably {luent English, are published in * Goethe 
and Mendelssohn * (Macmillan, 1874 The originals, in his characteristic 


ypper-plate 


hand, are in Mrs. Gotch’s possession 








or 
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lights at the Baillot-Soirée, and the parts on blue paper, and the tea 
we drank before it began—all this came upon me as if it were 
yesterday, when I got your letter with its greetings from happy past 
times. It is just because such things remain so unforgotten, so dear 
and precious to me, and because most people like to forget the past 
in the present, that | am doubly glad when some one thinks as I do, 
and takes the past with the present, and rejoices in it—and so I thank 
you with all my heart for your letter; and especially for the dear 
kind remembrances which you have kept of me with all these details, 
and for the assurance that you have not lost your good friendship for 
me, and will not lose it. ‘That it is the same with me you know very 
well, and so I join with you most heartily in the wish that we may 
soon meet one another once again in the world and be happy 
together. Then we will revel together in all the recollections of that 
Paris life, and see which can outdo the other in them; and above all 
we will add others, new and delightful ones of the time being, and 
make new experiences which shall also last out their twelve years, 
fresh and vivid. Only let it be soon. 


Can it be that this wistful, regretful lingering on times past was 
r 


The prospect of any change in the affections and in the lives of 


those whom he loved depressed him. In a letter to William Horsley 
of August 4th 1832 he says: 


I was rather afraid of all the great changes in my family; 
after two eventful years as the last were, and finding both my sisters 
married, I thought the whole would seem strange and altered to me. 
But quite on the contrary I found everything so much the same, that 
I cannot get accustomed to it; sometimes I think I have not been 
absent at all, and have still my “ great journey’, as I termed it 
then, to come. 


Mendelssohn remained a schoolboy all his life. Among his 


simple enthusiasms was a boyish delight in favourite dishes. In a 
letter to William Horsley, dated January 16th 1833, he makes some 
delightful remarks about a ** venerable ’’ Christmas pudding: 


As for Mrs. Horsley’s promise to hang up a plum-pudding 
for me, and to keep it waiting till next spring, shall it be realized ? 
It must be a serious and rather sentimental feeling to eat such a 
venerable thing, that has lived so long, and seen so much of the 
world, and what may happen during its life! However I hope the 
Pudding and I shall meet both in good health, and then I shall be 
glad to contribute to its destruction. 


After the first performance of his * Elijah’ at Birmingham in 


August 1846 Mendelssohn returns to London, where, as he reports 
in a letter, “‘ my only important business was a ‘ fish dinner’ at 
Lovegrove’s at Blackwell; after which I stayed four days at Ramsgate 
for sea air, and ate crabs, and enjoyed myself with the Beneckes ”’ 


|relatives of his wife’s]. 
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Allusions to his enjoyment of ** great dinners’ at friends’ houses 
occur frequently in his letters. He describes in one letter what he 
calls a “ jolly anecdote ’’, associated with his first visit to London: 


Che other day we three [| Mendelssohn, his friend Dr. Rosen, 
Professor of Oriental Languages at University College, London, and 
a member of a Frankfort merchant family called Miihlenfels] walked 
home from a highly diplomatic dinner-party at Biilow’s [von Biilow, 
the Prussian Ambassador], having had our fill of the fashionable 
dishes, sayings and doings. We passed a very enticing sausage-shop, 
in which **‘ German Sausages, ‘1 wopence each ’”’ were laid out for 
show. Patriotism overcame us; each bought a long sausage: we 
turned into where it was quieter, Portland Street, and there con- 
sumed our purchases, Rosen and I being hardly able, for laughing, 
to join in the 3-part songs, of which Miihlenfels would sing the 


bass. 

During the same visit, soon after his return to London from 
his memorable tour of Scotland and Wales, Mendelssohn was 
involved in an accident, being thrown out of a friend’s carriage and 
so badly injured that he had to extend his stay in London by two 
months. As a result he was unable to return home in time for his 
sister Fanny’s wedding. He was greatly touched by the kindness 
shown to him during his illness by his London friends. *‘ You cannot 
think how kind the English people are to me’, he writes, and 
describes a hamper sent to him by his old friend Thomas Attwood: 

On the top were splendid flowers, which are now smelling 


deliciously round my fireside; under the flowers lay a large pheasant; 
under the pheasant a quantity of apples, pies, etc. 


I. C. Horsley, in one of his unpublished letters to Grove, says 


J 


that ‘“‘ the only weakness Mendelssohn ever developed for any 

product of the kitchen was for cherry-pie!”’ Ferdinand Hiller, 

however, says in his biography’ of the composer that he “ always 
pi) | 


liked a glass of good wine ”’, of which Mendelssohn was something 
¢ 


of a connoisseur. In December 1839 Hiller, having spent som«e 


weeks at Mendelssohn’s home, gives a_ delightfully intimate 
picture of a typical day: 

Our way of life was regular and simple. At about eight we 
breakfasted on coffee and bread and butter. Butter Felix never ate, 
but broke his bread into his coffee like any schoolboy, ‘* as he had 
been accustomed to do’’. We dined at one, and though he despised 
butter he always liked a glass of good wine, and we often had to try 
some special sort, which he would produce with great delight, and 
swallow with immense satisfaction. We generally made quick work 
with our dinner, but in the evenings after supper we used often to 
sit round the table for hours chatting (not smoking), unless we 


) 


‘ Mendelssohn: Letters and Recollections ’ (London, 1874). 
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moved to the pianino which had been presented to Madame 
Mendelssohn by the directors of the Gewandhaus. 


Mendelssohn’s epicurean delight is further illustrated in his 
recommendations to his sister Fanny before her journey to Italy 
with her husband in the autumn of 1839. In a letter to her of 
September 14th, just before her departure, he wishes her God-speed, 
and to an astonishingly detailed list of all the places of interest he 
advises her not to miss, particularly art galleries, he adds: 


. Betwixt Genoa and Florence :—. . . Drink a flask of aleatico in 
Florence, and add another of vino santo. 
Naples :—. . . Eat as a salad broccoli with ham, and write to me 


if it is not capital. . . 
And in his subsequent letter to her, addressed to Rome (January 
4th 1840), he follows up his gastronomic advice: 


. . . Have you eaten broccoli and ham ? or zuppa Inglese ? . 


and does the sun shine every morning on your buttered roll ? 
{though he himself always abhorred butter!]. . . 


Mendelssohn had an infinite capacity for enjoying the simplest 
as well as the greatest things in life. He also had a great deal of the 
“artistic temperament” generally considered indispensable to 
genius (though more often than not serving as a substitute), and his 
normal gaiety was often clouded over by fits of acute depression and 
irritability, particularly later in life when he wore himself out by 
sheer over-work. This moodiness is frequently referred to in the 
letters written by the Horsley sisters. On one occasion, in June 1833, 
when Mendelssohn had been invited to dine at the Moscheles’s, he 
called to express his regrets to Mrs. Moscheles for his inability to 
come owing to a previous engagement made for him by his father 
(who had accompanied him to London on this visit). The good 
lady asked him to call instead later in the evening. Sophy Horsley, 
who was also present, writes: 

. I really did not in the least regret his absence for he was 
very cross and sulky and sat at the drawing-room table looking over 
the score of the oratorio [‘ David’ by Neukomm] taking no notice 
of anyone, not even of his little god-child [Moscheles’s son Felix] 
(he is really a very fine boy according to Mama and Mary 
who was seated on Mary’s lap. At last Mrs. M. said ‘‘ I do not 
think you care a bit about your god-child ’’, upon which he turned 
round and made a horrid noise at it, partaking both of the nose as 
well as the throat, which frightened the poor little thing so that 
unless Mary had not tossed it up nearly to the ceiling for the following 
five minutes we should have had a regular squall from Felix Junior, 
for which Felix Senior would richly have deserved, not to be hung, 
but to be well reproved as it would have been entirely his fault. 
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It is comforting to read, however, that “ Felix Senior ’’, when he 
came along in the evening (accompanied by his father), “* had 
quite recovered his good temper ”’. 

A month later, Sophy and Fanny find Klingemann and Men- 


4 


delssohn sitting in the drawing-room, the latter again 


looking very cross. He sat in deep glumps and sighs all the time till 

he went, and then went on apologizing [for not having returned a 

book he had borrowed sooner] in a mumbling tone for nearly ten 

minutes when he took his leave. . . . Klingemann in good spirits as 

a matter of course, for with them it is a rule that when one rises the 

other falls. 

While on board the steamer taking him back from England in 
July 1844, Mendelssohn wrote a touching and self-revealing note to 
Fanny Horsley (then married to a medical practitioner, Dr. Seth 
Thompson), addressed to 19 Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square, apologizing for one of his fits of depression before his 
departure. The note is written in pencil, in a microscopic hand, on a 
tiny piece of white paper measuring 14 in. by 3 in., and was enclosed 
in a visiting-card envelope, sealed with red wax bearing the initials 
“ F. M. B.”. One of Mrs. Gotch’s Mendelssohn relics, it is now 
practically illegible, but an ink copy which accompanies it, obligingly 
provided by her aunt Sophy Horsley some years before her death in 
1894, ensures fairly accurate transcription. By the owner’s kind per- 
mission, it is now published, litteratim et verbatim, for the first time: 

On board the Soho. 
11 July 1844. 


My dear Mrs. Thompson, 

I also want to say Goodbye to you and to thank you again 
for your kind note and to wish you and your husband many happy 
returns of yesterday and to-day and all the following days and to 
beg once more your pardon for running away. I assure you it was 
not a disagreeable impression which made me do so as you seem to 
believe, but it was only that at some moments I feel totally unable 
to be with or to speak with many persons, and to behave with any- 
thing like ‘‘ gentlemantality ’’ in society. You see at this notes 
horrid sign[?] that I am already out of England here on board the 
Antwerp steamer, but long shall I think of it and thank you for being 
as you are and ask you to remember me sometimes and to be certain 
that you cannot have a better friend and a more faithful one than 


= Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 


That Mendelssohn could flare up into a towering rage upon 
occasion is testified by J. C. Horsley, who says (in one of his letters to 
Grove): 

Though my remembrance of dear Mendelssohn seems solely 
associated with his brightest and most charming moments, I have 
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seen him “ fire up’, as Mr. Moscheles says, and then woe betid 
the object upon whom his “* fire’? was cast! But such moments 


were rare with him, I am sure, for he was the very soul of kindness 

and sweetness of disposition, with consideration and good nature 

for everyone. . 

His moodiness was the exception, and his boyishly gay spirits 
were the delight, if not also sometimes the surprise, of every one 
Hiller gives an amusing picture of Mendelssohn’s ** mad spirits ”’ 


o 
, 

‘ 
‘2 


in Paris in 1 


>* 


One night as we were coming home across the deserted boulevard 
at a late hour, in earnest conversation, Mendelssohn suddenly stops 
and calls out: ** We must do some of our jumps in Paris! Our jumps, 
I tell you! Now for it! One! two!—three!’’ I don’t think my 
jumps were very brilliant, for | was rather taken aback by the 
suggestion, but I shall never forget the moment. 

On another occasion Hiller played some of his own compositions 
to Mendelssohn, who, *‘ when he liked a thing, he liked it with his 
— 


whole heart, but if it d 


id not please him, he would sometimes us« 
the most singular language’. Apparently on this particular 
occasion he was not amused, and his manner of expressing his 
disapproval was characteristic of his boyish impulsiveness, for “* he 
threw himself down on the floor and rolled about all over the room. 


Happily there was a carpet! The Horsley girls’ correspondence, 
too, abounds in accounts of his capacity for fun and high spirits. 
On Mendelssohn’s first visit to Britain in 1 


time in Wales with John Taylor, F.R.S., a mining engineer, and his 


829 he spent a happy 


family, at their home in Flintshire. In a letter from a member of the 
family written after Mendelssohn’s death (published in an earlie 
edition of Grove), an interesting picture is given of sketching expedi- 


tions into the surrounding countryside, when Mendelssohn mac 


the greatest fun of attempts which he considered to be unsuccessful. 

Nobody enjoyed fun more than he, and his laughter was the 
most joyous that could be ”. And while out with the Taylor children 
in a neighbouring wood, an old broken fiddle with one string was 
procured from the gardener. ‘* Mendelssohn laughed heartily when 
he heard the sounds that it made ’’, and so did all the others, but he 
played on till darkness sent them home. 

One of the many unpublished and illuminating statements 
concerning Mendelssohn’s appearance made by J. C. Horsley in his 
letters to Grove concerns the colour of the composer’s hair. Horsley 
distinctly says that it was “ dark brown ”’ 

He had dark brown hair and a great deal of it (not that he wore 
it unduly long), and it had a natural curl in it. 


Nevertheless, Grove recorded in his Dictionary that the colour was 
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black (altho ih in a footnote he ac knowledges his indebtedness to 


Horsley, who, he adds, was better qualified than most contemporaries 
f Mendelssohn to describe his appearance, being a portrait painter 
of eminence, as well as an intimate friend of nearly twenty vears)! 


And b] ck s.. indeed, the colow a tributed LO Mendels ( hn’s hau 


DV every biographer before and since with the possibly sok 
exceptions of two contemporaries—-Eduard Devrient, who, in 
describing Mendelssohn at the age of about thirteen (Devrient 
being then twenty) says: 


I had seen the boy occasionally—his long brown curls had 


my notice as he trudg¢d sturdily through the streets in his 


j 


attracteqd 


big shoes, holding his father’s hand 


and Julius Benedict, who also describes his first impressions of the 
composer as a boy of twelve, in 1821, when he was introduced to 
im by his master, Weber, while out for a walk: 


I shall never forget the impression of that day on beholdin 


iat beautiful youth, with his auburn hair clustering in rinelet 


. 


round his shoulders. 


“Thanks again to Mrs. Gotch’s generous co-operation I recently 
had the unusual experience of examining an actual lock of Men- 
delssohn’s hair one of a small collection including a platinum- 
blonde specimen of Weber’s!—-which is among the Mendelssohn 
relics belonging to herself and Lady Whitelegge. This had been 
obligingly cut off by Mendelssohn’s wife and presented to Mrs. 
Gotch’s aunt, Sophy Horsley, during the latter’s stay at Mendels- 
sohn’s home at Leipzig in 1844—7.e. when the composer was 
thirty-five years of age. The colour is, most unmistakably, dark 
brown! One might therefore venture to conclude that Mendelssohn 


was distinctly a brunet!—a revelation which, though it may not 
possibly give rise to a revolution in the musical world, is nevertheless 
not without interest. 

Hiller tells of an amusing little incident not unconnected with 
Mendelssohn’s hair. While in Paris in 1832, Mendelssohn was told 
that he greatly resembled Meyerbeer in appearance, particularly 
on account of the similarity of their coiflure: 

I sometimes teased Mendelssohn about it, to his great annoyance, 
and at last one morning he appeared with his hair absolutely 
cropped. The affair excited much amusement in our set, especially 
when Meyerbeer heard of it; but he took it up with his usual invin- 
cible good-nature, and in the nicest way. 


* Sketch of the Life and Works of the late Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy ’ (London, 
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Other statements of interest regarding Mendelssohn’s appearance, 
made in Horsley’s letters to Grove, may be quoted verbatim: 


. And how to describe the man as I have him now in my 
mind’s eye as distinctly as though he were with me in the flesh, in 
this very room {my “* shop’), where he has been scores of times—| 
may, I believe, say with truth that he took a great liking to me from 
the first time of his coming to this old house, though I was but a boy, 
and we became most intimate. I used to breakfast with him at his 
lodgings and afterwards he would play to me for hours (think of 
such a privilege!). Then he was for ever here. My dear and 
honoured Father loved him like a son, and I can see the two now 
sitting at an old square ‘‘ Broadwood ”’ (now in their collection at 
Gt. Poulteny St.) on summer evenings, my Father playing through 
his glees and other compositions with Mendelssohn turning over the 
pages and swaying head and body in his pleased delight. 


He had the most wonderful pair of eyes as ever were set in 
any human being’s head, with a splendidly developed forehead and 
a slight lisp occasionally in speaking. You had only to be in his 
presence for a few moments to feel how completely his appearance 
and manner represented the genius he possessed. . . . He had a 
lithe figure, was very active and had a great deal of what may be 
termed sinuous movement in his action, and which was inimitably 
in harmony with his feeling of the moment. I know of no one to 
whom the expression “‘ a winning manner ’”’ could be more truly 
applied than to Mendelssohn when he was happy and _ pleased. 
Mendelssohn was even more than winning at times, quite “‘ coaxing ”’ 
and brimful of fun. . . . His eyes were dark brown. . . . He had 

a good deal of colour, what might be termed “a red and 
white’? complexion for a man. He wore no moustache (only 
whiskers), as of course you know, but the “ whereabouts ”’ of the 
beard was unusually marked in his face and was quite blue in 
colour. . . . His hands were small with taper fingers, his laugh 
most genial and hearty and very frequent, and when especially 
amused and pleased he would quite double up with laughter and 
shake his hand from the wrist to emphasize his merriment. Alto- 
gether no one could have more perceptible harmony of action 
between body and mind than Mendelssohn. Most emphatically 
had he, as you say, “a great look of genius’’, and which was 
apparent in every word as well as look. . . 


. . There was one physical point about him . . . the extra- 
ordinary power and habit he had of dilating the eye, under the 
influence of mental emotion, generally I should say when of a 
pleasurable kind. Lady Calcott,® the eminent wife of the great 
landscape painter, used to remark this peculiarity and said she had 
never seen anything like it in any other person. The eye used to 
open and apparently become nearly twice its usual size, and the 

* J. C. Horsley’s great-aunt (1785-1843). She published several books on travel and 


art, but is best known by her * Little Arthur’s History of England’. Her great-grand- 
niece, Mrs. Gotch, has published a life of her. 
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brown pupil change into a vivid black. I need not say how this 

added to the fire and vivacity of the most ‘‘ mobile ’’ countenance | 

ever Saw. 

Horsley states that, in his opinion, none of Mendelssohn’s 
likenesses did him justice, though the well-known portrait by Magnus, 
taken in 1844, was the best-—but only in the original, the numerous 
reproductions being faulty. And he concludes: 

. . . It would need a pencil “‘ of fire’ to catch the brightness of 
Mendelssohn’s countenance and wonderful animation of manner. 
Mendelssohn was as fastidious about his personal appearance 

as he was with everything else, a fact which did not escape the 
discerning eye and uncompromising pen of Fanny Horsley, who, 
in 1833 (aged eighteen) writes: 

He is looking much handsomer than he has yet, for his hair is 
long again like it was last year, which is so very becoming. I don’t 
think you ever saw him with his Spanish crop. 

Yet, in another of her letters, it is amusing to read that Men- 
delssohn “‘ was dressed very badly, and looked in sad want of the 
piece of soap and the nail brush which I have so often threatened to 
offer him, Oh dear, Oh dear —— ”’! 

Mendelssohn’s first reaction to Welsh national music was rather 
unfortunate. On his first visit he spent some time in Wales, where he 
wrote on August 25th 1829 from Llangollen: 

No national music for me! Ten thousand devils take all 
nationality! Now I am in Wales, and, dear me! a harper sits in the 
hall of every reputable inn, playing incessantly so-called national 
melodies; that is to say, most infamous, vulgar, out-of-tune trash, 
with a hurdy-gurdy going at the same time! 

He apparently took more kindly to the Scottish brand of 
‘national music ”’, however. When at Edinburgh on July 28th of 
the same year he attended, together with his friend George Hogarth, 
the music critic, the annual “‘ Competition of Pipers ’’, at which the 
feudal retainers of the clan chiefs, pipers of Scottish regiments, and 
other lusty exponents of the art displayed their prowess with an eye 
to prizes. We learn that he was “ greatly interested in the war-tunes 
of the different clans and other specimens of Scottish music ”’, 
many years afterwards incorporating some of his impressions in his 
‘** Scotch ’> Symphony. 

The melancholy strains of the bagpipes did not, however, par- 
ticularly inspire him just after he had arrived in London several 
months before. He lodged above an ironmonger’s shop at 103 
(later changed to 79) Great Portland Street, where the street 
musicians nearly drove him frantic—as they did Wagner many years 
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later. In addition to a bagpiper, one band in particular, known 
as the Marylebone Band, complete with big drum, invariably begat 
operations as soon as Mendelssohn had started his morning piano 
practice. Rushing to the top of the stairs he would cry, in tones of 
anguish, to his landlord’s son: “‘ Henry! Henry! Send them away! 
Here is a shilling! ”’ 

Besides Mendelssohn’s public appearances as conductor and 
pianist, his versatility as a performer was expressed on occasion in 
other capacities. At a concert given by Moscheles in London on 
June ist 1832, for instance, he showed how well he could play the 
big drum himself, with the moral support of the cymbals! * The 
Morning Post’ referred prosaically to his unusual function in its 
notice of the event: 

When Moscheles was playing his ‘ Fall of Paris ’, Mendels- 
sohn beat a bass-drum part in the orchestra, which, with a pair ot 
cymbals, added greatly to the effect of the performance. 

On one occasion Mendelssohn took part in a trio for viola, guitat 
and cello composed by Paganini, when, at a soirée musicale in London 
in 1833, he played the guitar part on the piano, Paganini playing 
the viola. ‘The Morning Post’ again described the novel com- 
bination in its issue of May 16th: 

PAGANINI.—It has been frequently said that this extraordinary 
performer could not take part in a quartet with any effect. ‘This is 
far from being correct. At a soirée given by Dr. Billing, the othe: 
evening, Paganini, Mendelssohn, and Lindley performed a trio for 
viola, guitar and violoncello (composed by Paganini), Mendelssohn 
playing the guitar part on the pianoforte, adding a bass in the most 
ingenious manner. Paganini’s performance on the tenor was of the 
true school; there were no tricks, no jumping and skipping, but all 
the passages were legitimately and beautifully played, as were those 
given to the violoncello by Lindley. As a composition it reflected 
credit on the Signor; it was well conceived, scientifically written, 
and remarkably pleasing and effective. 

Mendelssohn was very fond of the viola, on which instrument he 
used occasionally to play at a friend’s house in London in his 


) 


Quintet in A major (Op. 18), having as colleague the viola playet 


J. H. B. Dando, who later wrote in tribute to the composer: 


When dear Mendelssohn played tenor with me, I used to play 
first tenor; but if difficulties arose which he thought I could execute 
better, he used quietly to change the books, so | knew my duty. It was 
always so. He knew quite well how I loved him and his music. 


Mendelssohn’s vocal powers were also on occasion exercised in 
public. At the Birmingham Festival of 1840, when his ‘ Hymn of 


Praise ’ was produced on September 23rd, he joined as tenor in the 





amazing powers in extempore performance: 
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inging of Handel’s chorus ** We never \ 
preceded it in the first half of the programme, sharing a Copy with 
ne of the ** official ’’ singers named Surman intl yurse of which 
the music which he forthwith corrected 
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e deter ted a wrong note in 
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) pencil. He also took part in singing two other Handel choruses 
the same concert, at the conclusion of which he exclaimed to hi 
tellow-tenor: “* Ah! this man puts the extinguisher on us all! 


And he also sang tenor in one of William Horsley’s glees (to which 
he alludes in a letter to that composer of August 4th 1 , 

Of Mendelssohn as a performer J. C. Horsley modestly di 
claimed the right to judge when approached by Grove, but venture: 


the following impressions of his manner at the keyboard: 
} 


ntest appr 
l S } 


Like the man, he was utterly free from the slig 
to aflectation, but interesting beyond description. He at times leant 
very much over his hands and the keys (this was especially the cas 


when he was at the organ) and he really appeared to be, as it were 
watching for the strains of divine harmony which came forth at his 
become more 


finger-tips!' Then his wonderful eyes would dilate and | 
} ] 


and more “ fire-full ’’, and his mouth closed would have an iner 
of that pleasant smile at the corners which was part and parcel of his 


In laying there would be occasionally a lateral 
I 


iN¢ 


usual expression. 
swing in the action of his body, but on the whole his performance 
was characterized by singular quietness which, however, at the same 
time impressed you with its intense earnestness and depth of feeling 
and how for the time being he was absorbed in his musical inspira- 


tion and had not a thought or a care for his audience 
He relates an amusing incident in connection with Mendelssohn’ 


Dear good Moscheles, at whose hospitable house we al 
used to meet often in those happy days, had the warmest admiration 
for Mendelssohn. At the same time, as Was natural, he did not 
forget that there had been a time when he occupied a great place in 
that public estimation which Mendelssohn when he was in London 


entirely absorbed. and certainly good Ignatius was very fond of 


and of playing his own compositions, which, 


Much impressed with Mendels- 


hearing himself play, 
to sav the least, were not thrilling 
sohn’s extempore periormance, he not only did the same (with a 
difference!) but conceived the idea that he and Mendelssohn should 
extemporize a duet to: ether! I believe Mendelssohn thoroughly 
disliked the notion and saw its real absurdity. However he yielded 
as he alwavs did. and the result was that often when we \ 
Mendelssohn veul we were doomed to this dual 
for he always 


vere all 


pining to hea 
business in which Ignace always took the lion’s share 
appropriated the treble portion of the piano, and his occasional solos 
were often so prolonged that Mendelssohn would go through a 
delightfully comic pantomime of hands and face in entreaty to 
Ignace that he, Mendelssohn, might have an opportunity of shewing 


a little what “he could do with a solo! 
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As an organist Mendelssohn was, of course, one of the greatest 
of his day, and his performances revolutionized organ playing in 
Britain. He was in great demand at churches throughout the 
country, especially in London, and of one such performance 
J. C. Horsley has an amusing story to tell in a letter to Grove: 


Like all men of genius he had his cloudy moments. One 
Sunday we breakfasted with Mr. Hawes (afterwards Sir W. Hawes) 
who then lived in the Commercial Road, Lambeth, and Mendels- 
sohn had promised to play at the morning service at St. John’s (the 
church on the left of Waterloo Bridge Road). In those days there 
was always an organ voluntary between the first and second lesson. 
Of course the plan was that he should go in proper time to church, 
and that he should play the middle and closing voluntaries, the 
former always being of a soft and gentle character. ‘The fact of 
Mendelssohn’s being expected was known to the whole congrega- 
tion and the church was crammed. Well, we were late in beginning 
breakfast, and Mendelssohn was most disinclined to go to the church 
at all, and at last after much persuasion said he would play the 
middle voluntary but must leave directly afterwards. We got to 
the church (Mendelssohn being very sulky and in a decidedly bad 
humour) just as the first lesson was concluding and made a most 
considerable sensation by our advent (4 or 5 of us) into the organ 
gallery. The moment the lesson was over Mendelssohn plumped 
down on the organ stool, pulled out almost every stop the instrument 


magnificent but very loudest harmony that was ever heard in a 
decorous church! The astonishment of the congregation was 
unbounded, and was not diminished when Mendelssohn, finishing 
his extemporaneous performance with some astounding chords, 
clapped his hat on his head and rushed out of gallery and church 
with his tail (of which I was one joint) after him! 

Mendelssohn at once established his reputation as a conductor 
at a Philharmonic concert on May 25th 1829. He won the goodwill 
of the players, who saw that he understood his job. At rehearsals 
he was always genial, except when provoked by repeated carelessness. 
Then he would try the effect of sarcasm. On one occasion he 
addressed a number of men who persisted in talking after the 
signal to begin had been given. “ Gentlemen ”’, he said, “ I have no 
doubt that you have something very valuable to talk about, but I 
beg you to postpone it now; this is the place to sing.” 

He was especially kindly in praising the women singers when a 
chorus went tolerably well the first time: “‘ Really very good, for 
the first time, exceeding good; but, because it is the first time, let 
us try it again.” 

Horsley says in one of his letters to Grove: 


He was slight and thin but extremely lithe and active. I have 
seen him often at Philharmonic rehearsals tap on his desk and stop 
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the band, and then run like a cat through the various performers to 
the very top row of the orchestra and point out in the suavest and 
tenderest manner to some remote drum or trombone the wrong 
note played. . . . I believe all those who played under his con- 
ducting just worshipped him, for with his transcendent genius he was 
most considerate and kind to all, and was ever brimful of fun and 
humour. 


Of his attitude to conducting Mendelssohn makes some interest- 
ing remarks in a letter to Hiller (Leipzig, December 1oth 1837 


‘Two months of such constant conducting takes more out of 


me than two years of composing all day long. . . . At the end of 
the greatest turmoil if I ask myself what I have actually been doing, 
after all it is hardly worth speaking of. . . . I often think I should 


like to retire completely, never conduct any more, and only write; 
but then again there is a certain charm in an organized musical 
system, and in having the direction of it. 


Mendelssohn’s attitude towards composing may be gleaned from 
a letter written in 1835 to Spohr concerning the Vienna Prize 
Symphony Competition, which Spohr had apparently suggested 
he should enter: 

The intelligence from Vienna was most interesting to me; I had 
heard nothing of it. It strongly revived my feeling as to the utter 
impossibility of my ever composing anything with a view to com- 
peting for a prize. I should never be able to make even a beginning. 

The thought of a prize, or an award, would distract my 
thoughts. 
To Devrient he writes in 1843: 

Ever since I began to compose, I have remained true to my 
starting principle: not to write a page because no matter what 
public, or what pretty girl wanted it to be thus or thus; but to write 
solely as I myself thought best, and as it gives me pleasure. 

Again, in 1831 he writes: 

I take music in a very serious light, and I consider it quite in- 

admissible to compose anything that I do not thoroughly feel. It is 


just as if I were to utter a falsehood, for notes have as distinct a 
meaning as words; perhaps even a more definite sense. 


On the subject of words he expresses some forthright opinions in 
a letter of 1842, in reply to a man who inquired of him the meaning 
of some of his ‘ Songs Without Words ’ 


. . People talk much about music, but really say very little. 
fully believe that words are insufficient to express thoughts; and if 
they were sufficient, I think I should leave off composing music, 
But there are, again, people who complain that music means too 
much and too many things at a time; that it is so doubtful what 
precise thoughts it expresses at a moment; and that words, after all 
are far better interpreters of our feelings. With me it is just the 
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| reverse. I think that not only whole speeches, but even 

; vords, are without meaning, or have too many meanings | 

and that spect h alt ether cannot be compared in expression 

: ight good music, which fills the soul with far higher things tha 

g words. I must say that such things as | love express to me, not 
ndistinct thoughts, but too distinct ideas. Thus, it happens io 1 
that when I want to explain my thoughts, all my attempis to tl 
ect contain somethiu pre¢ ise. but vel ] do not Say enough 
Resignation, melancholy, the praise of God, fox-hunting—there are 
not two people in the world who think the same ideas when they sa\ 
these words. ‘To the one it is resignation what the other holds to be 
melancholy: while the third thinks nothing at all by either of thes: 
words. I am sure that if nature has made a man a right good fox- 
hunter, fox-hunting and the praise of God must be the same thin 
to him, and the sound of the horns the sweetest hymn of Jehoval 

We might dispute the meaning of terms as much as we liked with 

such a man, and should never come farther than to the idea 

hunting. Believe me, my friend, words have many meanin 

it is in music alone that we understand each other. 

He hated pedantic theoretical discussions about music. He took 
in essentially prac tical view of the subjec t. ‘* What is the good of 
talking so much about it ?”’ he said, in 1829; “ it is better to writ 
well—that is the chief matter.”> When someone asked him to tel! 
him the root of the first chord of his Wedding March, he replie 
that he didn’t know and didn’t care: he only knew he hiked it 

F On another occasion, Mendelssohn’s friend Schubring told him that 
' a passage in his * Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage * overture sug- 
vested to him ‘** the tones of love entranced at approat hing nearel 
' the goal of its desires ” Mendelssohn facetiously replied that /x 
pictured “* a good-natured old man sitting in the stern of the vessel 
and blowing vigorously into the sails, so as to contribute his part 
| to the prosperous voyage 
{ 
; He was almost morbidly sensitive to criticism and tended 1 
regard any adverse critic as an enemy. As early as 1826 he ha 
realized the truth of the fable that it is impossible to please every- 
' body, and so he decided to please himself; as he expressed in some 
verses which he prest nted to his mother on het birthday that ve 
b Schreibt der Komponiste ernst, If the artist gravely write 
Schlafert er uns ein To sleep it will beguile 
Schreibt det Komponiste froh, If the artist gaily writes. 
Ist er zu gemein. It is a vulgar style. 

Schreibt der Komponiste lang, If the artist writes at length, 

Ist es zum Erbarmen: How sad the hearer’s lot! 

Schreibt der Komponiste kurz, If the artist briefly writes, 

Kann man nicht erwarmen. No man will care one jot 
: 
}H 
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Schreibt ein Komponiste klar, If an artist simply writes. 
Ist’s elIn arme? l'ropt A fool he’s said to he: 

Schreibt ein Komponiste tief, If an artist deeply writes, 
Rappelt’s ihm am Kopf He's mad, ’tis plain to se 

Schreib’ er also wie er ill, In wh itever way he write 
Keinem steht es an He can’t please every man: 

Darum schreib’ ein Komponist lherefore, let an artist writ 
Wie er will und kann. How he likes and can. 


One is reminded of the verse in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
‘Through the Magic Door’, which might have induced Tovey to 
accuse Mendelssohn of “ proleptic plagiarism ”’ 

Critics kind—never mind! 
Critics flatter—no matter! 
Critics blame—all the same! 
Critics curse none the worse! 
Do your best—|damn] the rest! 

Mendelssohn was in the habit of heading the manus« ripts of his 
compositions with the cryptic letters, L.e.g.G., or H.d.m., a practice 
which he continued to the end of his life. The meaning of these is a 
mystery, unsolved even by the composer’s descendants, though a 
guess has been made at the interpretation of H.d.m. as Hilf du mu 
* Help Thou me’). As to the possible deciphering of the other 


group of hieroglyphs, the combined resources of a friend and 


myself have produced Lobt einen guten (or gerechten, or grossen) Gott 
* Praise a good, o1 just, or great God’ Compare the letter 
used in the same way by Bach—* J.A.” ( Jesu Adjuva—** Help, 
Je us’) and Handel—*' S.D.G.”’ (Solt Deo Gratia—* Thanks to God 
\lone = 

For all his ‘* temperament’, Mendelssohn was nevertheless 
very level-headed in his attitude to music. An interesting and little- 
known illustration of this is provided in * Musical Recollections of the 
Last Half-Century ’.?®° The author was introduced to Mendelssohn 
at a Philharmonic concert in 1832, after a performance by the 
composer of his G minor piano Concerto, which ended the first 
half of the programme: 


With many others—a crowd, indeed, of enthusiasti 


admirers, both professionals and amateurs I hastened to the apart- 
ment whither he had retired, in the hope of being presented to him, 
as I had been to many of his predecessors by the kindest friend of my 
youth, Sir George Smart—a hope that was gratified, but not until 
the greater part of the second act had been finished, inasmuc h as it 
vas all but impossible to get near that amiable and unpretending 
man. ... All that he could utter, as one after another reiterated 


Published anonymously in London in 1872, but understoo be by the Rev. Dr. 
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his expressions of delight in speaking to and congratulating him, 
was, “‘ You are too good’. When, however, my turn came—which 
I began to think was never to come at all—and I tried to speak, | 
could not find a word. I could only grasp his hand, and look what 
I felt. With a smile never to be forgotten, and patting me on the 
cheek, he said, ‘‘ Little man, you are too fond of music, I think. Do 
you follow it?’’ Upon my answering, “‘ No’’, ‘‘So much the 
better for you here ’’, pointing to his head. 

An incident which casts an illuminating light on Mendelssohn’s 
attitude to women is mentioned by J. C. Horsley in a letter to 
Grove: 

One day he and I found ourselves accidentally in one of the 
purlieus of London where women of no doubtful character were 
lolling out of the windows, and on one of them addressing us, | 
remember, boy as I was, blushing scarlet. Dear Mendelssohn 
stopped and seized me in the most earnest way by the hand and 
said, ‘‘ My dear, dear John, God grant you may always feel as you 
are now doing!’ I have never forgotten and shall never forget his 
words and manner. 

Horsley further confirms Mendelssohn’s attitude towards the 
opposite sex: 

Mendelssohn, like all artists of genius, was a devoted 
admirer of ‘‘ fair women ’’, but this admiration was ever tempered 
with respect, and no man was less open to that hateful charge of 
being a ‘‘ male flirt’’. . . . Of course, ‘‘ the World ”’ coupled his 
name with more than one attractive young Englishwoman during 
his residence here, but no one could ever charge him with undue 
attention in any quarter. As far as I know and believe, his whole 
life was one of singular purity. 

It is not surprising to learn that women found him extremely 
falling in love ”’, 


ce 


attractive and worshipped him. He was always 
as he gaily admits in his letters, but only in the best sense of the 
expression, for he remained true to his high ideals in such matters 
as in everything else. He was a lovable character, in the literal 
meaning of the word. 

The idea of Mendelssohn as a possible husband occurred, not 
unnaturally, to quite a few, and a reference to the subject in a letter 
from Fanny Horsley (October 20th 1833) is interesting: 

Mamma and Mary think Mendelssohn will never marry. 
I do, that is if he does not plague his mistress to death before the day 
arrives. Mr. Klingemann told us that he (Mend.) had been much 
struck with Delphine; she, however, being another’s, is quite out of 
the question. 


‘““ Delphine” was probably a Mrs. Hill Handley, formerly 
Fraulein von Schauroth. When Mendelssohn first met her at 
Munich in 1830, he described her in a letter home as 


es 


an artist, and 
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very well educated”. She appeared as a pianist in London at the 
age of nine, in 1823. Mendelssohn dedicated his piano Concerto 
in G minor to her. 

When Mendelssohn did find his life’s mate three years later, he 
wrote to his mother (September gth 1336): 

Dear Mother, 

I have only this moment returned to my home, but I can 
settle to nothing till I have written to tell you that I have just been 
accepted by Cécile Jeanrenaud. My head is quite giddy from the 
effects of the day; it is already late at night and I have nothing else 
to say; but I must write to you, I feel so rich and happy. To-morrow 
I will, if I can, write a long letter, and so, if possible, will my dear 
betrothed. . . . Farewell, and keep me always in your thoughts. 

Felix. 
Mendelssohn’s method of courting his chosen one was in keeping 
with the man. In Hiller’s words: 

Felix had been introduced [to the Jeanrenauds at Frankfort], 
and soon felt himself irresistibly attracted by the beauty and grace of 
the eldest daughter, Cécile. His visits became more and more 
frequent, but he always behaved with such reserve towards his 
chosen one that, as she once laughingly told me in her husband’s 
presence, for several weeks she did not imagine herself to be the 
cause of Mendelssohn’s visits, but thought he came for the sake of 
her [widowed] mother, who, indeed, with her youthful vivacity, 
cleverness, and refinement, chattering away in the purest Frankfort 
dialect, was extremely attractive. 

After his honeymoon, Mendelssohn writes to his friend Devrient: 

' I can only tell you that I am perfectly happy and in good 
spirits, and though I never should have thought it, not the least 
over-excited, but just as calm and settled as if it were all quite 
natural. 

When his first child, Carl, was born, he poured out his joy in 
another letter to Hiller (April 14th 1838): 

. And now that the anxiety is over and my wife and child 
are well, I feel so happy, and yet not a bit philisterhaft; you may laugh 
as much as you like, 1 don’t care, it is too lovely and delightful to 
see a wee little fellow like that, who has brought his mother’s blue 
eyes and snub nose into the world with him, and knows her so well 
that he laughs to her whenever she comes into the room. ... I 
don’t know what to do with myself for joy. After that I could 
decline mensa, or do finger exercises with anybody for as long as 
ever they liked, and allow you to laugh at me and welcome. 

* * * 


It is hard to resist the temptation to compare Felix and his 
elder sister Fanny Cacilie with Mozart and his sister Nannerl 
despite the obvious differences. In each case the sister was older 
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than and devoted to her brother. On the other hand, while Le opold 
Mozart used every means to exploit his daughter as a prodigy, 
Fanny was never allowed to appear in public as a pianist except on 
one occasion, when she had attained the age of thirty-three, and 
this only for charity (in February 1838). After the period of joint 
uccesses as child-prodigies, Mozart’s sister passed almost com- 
pletely out of his life, as far as then intimate attachment to one 
another was concerned, whereas with Mendelssohn, his childish 
affection grew into a devotion so deep and strong that when hi 
beloved sister died the blow, intensified as 1t was by the weakened 
state of his health, hastened his own death. 

When Fanny was born (on November 14th 1805), her father 
wrote to his mother-in-law to announce the event, adding that hi 
wife ‘* Leah says that the child has Bach-fugue fingers ’’°—a statement 
which proved prophetic, as well as indicating the mother’s musical 
culture. Brother and sister began their musical education togethe: 
with piano lessons under their mother, who showed her knowledge 
of educational psychology by restricting the lessons to periods of 
five minutes at first, gradually increasing their duration until 
Felix and Fanny went through a complete and systematic course of 
study. Later Abraham chose the best teachers available for his 
gifted children. 

Julius Benedict records that Fanny was not only highly gifted a 
a pianist, but that in her earliest years she kept pace with her 
brother in their various subjects. Devrient says of Felix’s pian 
playing at the age of about thirteen: 

His technical command of the pianoforte, and musicianly 
ay of playing, struck me then as surprising, but still inferior to that 
his elder sister Fanny. 

Mendelssohn used often to say in later years that Fanny played 
better than he. On one occasion, when he had played the piano at 
an influential friend’s house in London, and was complimented by 
his hostess, he replied with characteristic modesty but also with 
conviction: “* But you should hear my sister Fanny ’’. His friend 
Henry F. Chorley, the redoubtable music critic of ‘The Athenaeum’, 
records that Mendelssohn used to recall how in his early days he 
and Fanny “ vied with each other which could best execute a certain 
left-hand diffi ult passage in Kalkbrenner’s ‘ Effusio Musica >, and 


he adds 


Had Mme Hensel been a poor man’s dauchter. she must hav: 
become known to the world by the side of Mme. Schumann and 
Mme. Pleyel, as a female pianist of the very highest class. 


Like her brother, she had in het composition a touch of that 
Southern vivacity which is so rare among the Germans More 
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feminine than his, her playing bore a strong family resemblance to 

her brother’s in its fire, neatness and solidity. Like himself, too, she 

was as generally accomplished as she was specially gifted. _ 

Her father, however, while encouraging her to cultivate het 
musical gifts in the most thorough fashion, made it clearly under- 
stood that for her it was to remain only an accomplishment, never 
to become a profession. 

When Fanny was thirteen years of age she gave striking proof 
of her remarkable musical memory by playing, as a surprise for 
her father, twenty-four Bach preludes by heart. Moscheles gives 
an interesting glimpse of the Mendelssohn family in Berlin: 

A family such as I have never known before. Felix, a boy 
of 15—a phenomenon. . . . His elder sister, Fanny, is also extra- 
ordinarily gifted. She played by heart, and with admirable pre- 
cision, Bach’s Fugues and Passacailles. I think one may well call 
her a thorough “* Mus. Doc.”’ [ guter Musiker]. . . . 

A frequent visitor at the celebrated fortnightly Sunday morning 
music-makings in the Mendelssohns’ home, he records in his diary 
for the year 1824 a typical programme: 


Nov. 28th, Sunday :—Music in the morning at the Mendelssohns’. 
C minor Quartet, by Felix. D major Symphony. Concerto by 
Bach (Fanny). Duet in D minor for two pianos, by Arnold. 


An illuminating account of Fanny as composer and _ pianist 
appeared in ‘ The Harmonicon’ of March 1830 (when she was 
twenty-five), from the pen of an Edinburgh correspondent who had 
visited the Mendelssohns in Berlin some time before, and who 
chose to conceal his identity under the initials “ J. T.”: 

. Three of the best [of 12 published songs by Mendelssohn, 


Op. 8, written at the age of fifteen] are by his sister, a young lady of 


great talents and accomplishments. I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning Miss Mendelssohn’s name in connection with these songs, 
more particularly when I see so many ladies without one atom of 
genius coming forward to the public with their musical crudities, 
and, because these are printed, holding up their heads as if they 
were finished musicians. Miss Mendelssohn is a first-rate pianoforte 
player, of which you may form some idea when I mention that she 
can express the varied beauties of Beethoven’s Trio in B flat. 

She has not the wild energy of her brother; but possesses sufficient 
power and nerve for the accurate performance of Beethoven's 
music. She is no superficial musician; she has studied the science 
deeply, and writes with the freedom of a master. Her songs are 
distinguished by tenderness, warmth, and originality; some of which 
I heard were exquisite. Miss Mendelssohn writes, too, for a full 
orchestra by way of practice. When I was in Berlin she had, for 
this purpose, begun to score, for a modern orchestra, one of Handel’s 
oratorios, and showed me how far she had advanced! . . 


11 * Modern German Music: Recollections and Criticisms’ (London, 1854). 
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As the above writer states, Fanny’s musical education was not 
confined to the practical side of the art; she was also thoroughly 
grounded in harmony, counterpoint and composition. She began 
to compose songs at an early age. Mention of songs (including one 
called * Les soins de mon troupeau’) Fanny had composed is made 
by her father in a letter from Paris as early as July 16th 1820—-when 
Fanny was fifteen. When Felix went to stay for a fortnight with 
Goethe in 1821 he did not forget his sister’s already growing talent 
as a COMPpoOSsel despite the adulation which he received from the 
great man and all who heard him. In an enthusiastic letter home, 
dated November 6th, Felix tells Fanny that he had taken some of 


her songs to Frau von Goethe, 


who has a good voice. She is going to sing them to the old gentle- 
man [i.e. Goethe}. I told him that you had written some, and asked 
if he would hear them. He said, ‘‘ Yes, yes, with pleasure’. Frau 


von Goethe liked them very much, which is a good omen. He is to 

hear them to-day or to-morrow. 

Inc identally, Felix addresses this part of his letter spe ific ally Lo 
‘My dear croaking Fanny! ”’—the epithet being apparently a 
playful reference to Fanny’s supposed habit of criticizing her brother’s 
compositions by coughing.'? 

Felix had told Goethe that his sister had wanted some words to 
set to music. Accordingly, one day the old poet brought a poem 
spe ially written for her, saying to Zelter (Felix’s master, who had 
accompanied him from Berlin on purpose to introduce him to his 


friend Goethe): “ Gtve this to the dear child”, The poem runs as 

follows: 

Denn ich mir in stiller Seele When to quiet musings given, 

‘ Singe leise Lieder vor, With my songs and strains alone 

Wie ich fiihle dass $ie fehle, All my thoughts to her are driven 
Die ich einzig mir erkor Whom I fain would call my own 

Mocht’ ich hoffen, dass Sic Sange Micht I hope to hear her singing 
Was ich Ihr so gern vertraut, What to her I would impart, 

Ac h! aus diese! srust und Enge All my bosom would be ringing 
Drangen frohe Lieder laut. With the transports of my heart 


Strangely enough Fanny, with all her veneration for the manu- 
script, never attempted to set the poem to music, though she late1 
set seve ral others by | 7 ethe. 


On Felix’s second visit to Goethe in the autumn of the following 


* Goethe and Mendelssohn ’ (London, 1874), translator’s note. 

Ihe poem and the translation are quoted from *‘ The Mendelssohn Family (1729 
1847)’ by Fanny’s only son, Sebastian Hensel, the English translation of which was 

by Sampson Low in 1881. The German version given in ‘ Goethe and 
Mendelssohn ° differs somewhat, but since the original manuscript belonged to Sebastian 


Hensel, his version is doubtless the more authentic one. 
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year he was accompanied by Fanny and his parents. His mothe 


wrote of her pride and joy in seeing how much the old poet loved 


her son, adding: 
.. . He was also very friendly and condescending to Fanny; she 
had to play a good deal of Bach to him, and he was extremely 


pleased with those of his songs which she had composed. 


In his subsequent letters to Felix, Goethe did not forget Fanny 
On June 18th 1825 he ends what Zelter called a “ beautiful love- 
letter” to Felix: 

Remember me to your good parents, your equally gifted 
sister, and your excellent master |Zelter]. May a lively remem- 
brance of me always be maintained in such a circle. 


Fanny was a keen as well as a sympatheti observer, and het 
letters match those of her brother—in their lucidity and depth of 
expression, and also in the wide extent of general reading which they 
reflect. Felix’s letters constantly bear witness to the eagerness 
with which he sought his sister’s criticism of his compositions, though 
as a critic she was sometimes inclined to be too pedantic for her more 
pliable brother. At the same time Fanny greatly valued his opinion 
of her own productions. ‘The intimate affection, untainted by any 
feelings of envy or jealousy, which existed between brother and 
sister in their childhood days continued throughout life, and their 
mother was once heard to say: “* They are really vain and proud of 
one another’’. As a girl of seventeen Fanny wrote: 


Up to the present moment I possess his unbounded confi- 
den -. | lave watched the progress of his talk nt ste p by step, and 
may say I have contributed to his development. I have always been 
his only musical adviser, and he never writes down a thought before 
submitting it to my judgment. For instance, I have known his 
operas by heart before a note was written. 


Felix’s opinion of his sister may be gleaned from a typical lettet 
Munich, June rith 1830 


My darling little Sister, 

One thing is sure enough: that you are a capital creature, 
and know something of music. I felt the truth of that last night 
whilst flirting very considerably. For your brother is as foolish as 


vou are wise, and last night he was trying to be very sweet. 


And he goes on to describe a young lady at a party with whom he 


played a duet—a four-hand sonata by Hummel—three times: 


the girl plays very well. . . . But yesterday morning, when 
I heard her alone, and again admired her very much, it suddenly 
came into my mind that we have a young lady in our garden-house 
whose ideas of music are somehow of a different kind, and that she 
knows more music than many ladies together, and I thought I would 
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write to her and send her my best love. It is clear that you are this 
lady, and I tell you, Fanny, that there are some of your pieces only 
to think of which makes me quite tender and sincere, in spite of all 
the insincerity that forms a social element in South Germany. But 
you know really and truly why God has created music, and that 
makes me happy. On the piano you are pretty good also, and if you 
want somebody to love and admire you more than I do, he must be 
a painter and not a musician . . . [the allusion being to Hensel] 


concluding with a pretty but doubtless sincere compliment to 
Fanny as a composer: 

Yesterday a noble countess graciously praised my songs 
and said, half asking my opinion of it, whether the one by Grillparzer 
was not actually delightful. I answered affirmatively, and must have 
appeared to be rather conceited until I gave her a full explanation 
by telling her that you were the composer, and promising to play 
and display at once in society the compositions you were next going 
to send me. 

When her brother eventually married, Fanny keenly felt the 
gap that had come between them, a feeling which she expresses in a 
letter to Cécile on October 5th 1837: 

When I see Felix’s works for the first time in print, I look at them 
with the eyes of a stranger—1.e. I criticize them without partiality; 
but it always makes me sadly recall the time when I used to know 
his music from birth. It is so different now, and what a pity it is 
that fate should have decreed that we are to live so far apart. 


Mendelssohn shared with his father the view that Fanny should 
not forsake her amateur status as a musician by launching out into 
publication. However, although against her brother’s wish, which 
she always deeply respected, Fanny eventually yielded to pressure 
on the part of her husband and sent a song to the publisher Schlesin- 
ger, who included it in an album together with other music. Felix 
wrote to congratulate her (March 7th 1837): 


I must write to you about your song yesterday. How beautiful 
it was! You know what my opinion of it always has been. 


The song had been sung at a concert at Leipzig, with Men- 
delssohn at the piano, and he adds: 


I thank you in the name of the public of Leipzie an‘ else- 
where for publishing it against my wish. . . . They really appre- 
ciate it. So now you are a real author, and I hope you feel 
pleased. 


Encouraged by the success of his wife’s first venture into print, 
Wilhelm Hensel urged her to publish more of her compositions. 
But Fanny, much as she wanted to, refused to consent without her 
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brother’s blessing, which her mother sought in a letter to him, to 
which he replied (June 2nd 1837): 


... 1 hope... I need not say that if she does resolve to 
publish anything, I will do all in my power to obtain every facility 
for her, and to relieve her, so far as I can, from all trouble which can 
possibly be spared her. But persuade her to publish anything | 
cannot, because this is contrary to my views and to my convictions. 

I consider the publication of a work a serious matter (at least 
it ought to be so), and I maintain that no one should publish unless 
resolved to appear as an author for the rest of his life. . . . Nothing 
but annoyance is to be looked for from publishing, where one or two 
works alone are in question . . . and from my knowledge of Fanny 
I should say she has neither inclination nor vocation for authorship. 
She is too much all that a woman ought to be for this. She regulates 
her house, and neither thinks of the public nor of the musical world, 
nor even of music at all, until her first duties are fulfilled. Publishing 
would only disturb her in these, and I cannot say that I approve of 
it. . . . If she resolves to publish, either from her own impulse or 
to please Hensel, I am, as I said before, quite ready to assist her so 
far as I can; but to encourage her in what I do not consider right, is 
what I cannot do. 


And so Fanny abandoned the idea. It was not until the summer 
of 1846 that she decided to publish more of her compositions, being 
encouraged by tempting offers from two rival Berlin publishers. 
She selected only a few of her works, although her reputation in 
Berlin, not to mention her brother’s world-wide fame, would have 
ensured a large sale for as many works as she cared to submit. 
Felix had still not altered his views on the subject, and when he 
did not reply for some time to her letter, Fanny began to feel hurt. 
However, at last she was able to record in her diary (August 14th): 


. . . At last Felix has written, and given me his professional 
blessing in the kindest manner. I know that he is not quite satisfied 
in his heart of hearts, but I am glad he has said a kind word to me 


about it. 
Felix’s letter, written two days before, deserves to be quoted in 
full: 


My dearest Fance, 

Not till to-day, just as I am on the point of starting [for the 
production of his ‘ Elijah’ at Birmingham] do I, unnatural brother 
that I am, find time to thank you for your charming letter, and send 
you my professional blessing on becoming a member of the craft. 
This I do now in full, Fance, and may you have much happiness in 
giving pleasure to others; may you taste only the sweets and none of 
the bitterness of authorship; may the public pelt you with roses, and 
never with sand; and may the printer’s ink never draw black lines 
upon your soul—all of which I devoutly believe will be the case, so 
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what 1s the use of wishing it But it is the custom of the guild, so 
take my blessing under my hand and seal. 
[he journeyman tailor, 
LS Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 


Six of Fanny’s songs had, however, appeared earlier in print 


among two sets ol her brother’s, under his name as Op. 8 and {). 


One of these w a favourite with Queen Victoria, who sang it to 
Mendelssohn on July oth 1842, on one of his several visits to 
Buckingham Palace. At the suggestion of the Prince Consort 


Mendelssohn asked the queen to sing to him. She complied by 


selecting one of his own songs (as she thought ‘Italy’ (No. 3 of 


g 
Op. 8). We will let Mendelssohn describe the incident in his own 
words, in a letter to his mother (July roth 1842 

| rummaged about amongst the music, and soon discovered 
my first set of songs. So, of course, I begged her rather to sing one 
ef those than the Gluck | which she had originally chosen], to which 
she very kindly consented: and which did she choose ?—* Schoner 
und schoner schmiickt sicl 

strict time and tune, and with very good execution. Only in the 


1!’ [* Italy °], sang it quite charmingly in 


I 
; 


line ‘*‘ Der Prosa Lasten und Mith’’, where it goes down to D, and 
then comes up again by semitones, she sang D sharp each time, and 
as I gave her the note the two first times, the last time she sang D, 
where it ought to have been D sharp. But with the exception of this 
little mistake it was really charming, and the last long G I have 
never heard better, or purer, or more natural from any amateur. 
Then I was obliged to confess that Fanny had written the song 
which I found very hard, but pride must have a fall), and beg het 


to sing one of my own also. 
Fanny’s published compositions extend to Op. 11, including 
two books of songs for voice and piano; one book of part-songs 
* Gartenlieder ’>~-a new edition of which was issued by Novello in 
1878; and four books of melodies and * Lieder ohne Worte ’ for 
piano solo; and after her death a few more songs and piano pieces, 
and a Trio for piano, violin and cello in D major, were printed 
The six early songs mentioned above are: 
[he Homespell’ (* Das Heimweh ° 
Italy’ (‘ Italien 


* Sleepless ° * Sehnsu ht 
Forsaken’ (* Verlust ’ 
Lhe Dying Nun’ (* Die Nonn 
Zuleika and Hassan’ (duet 


comprisin Nos. 2, 2 and 12 (duet) of Mendelssohn’s Op. 8. and 


In addition, two previously unpublished songs for voice and piano 


a setting of Scott's “ Ave Maria’ (published by Curwen in 1934 
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and * Die Spinnerin’ (to be published shortly have been edited 
by the present writer. 

Before Fanny resumed publication she had become very much 
discouraged by the lack of interest shown by her friends in her 
compositions, now that Felix was away. In her friend Klingemann, 
however, she still had an active sympathizer, and he exerted himself 
to make her compositions known among his friends in London. 
In a letter to him of July 15th 1836 Fanny pours out her heart, 
showing how much she had depended on her brother’s active 
interest: 


I enclose two pianoforte pieces which I have written since 


! came home from Diisseldorf. . . . I must add that it is a pleasure 
to me to find a public for my little pieces in London, for here I have 
none at all. . . . Now that Rebecca [her sister] has left off singing, 
my songs lie unheeded and unknown. If nobody ever offers an 


opinion, or takes the slightest interest in one’s productions, one loses 
in time not only all pleasure in them, but all power of judging ol 
their value. Felix, who is alone a sufficient public for me, is so 
seldom here that he cannot help me much, and thus I am thrown 
back entirely on myself. But my one delight in music and Hensel’s 
sympathy keep me awake still, and I can’t help considering it a sign 
of talent that I do not give it up, though I can get nobody to take an 
interest in my efforts. But enough of this uninteresting topic. 
She writes in the same strain to her brother, in a letter congratu- 
0. 
{ 


lating him on the birth of his first child, Carl, on February 7th 1838: 


Dear Felix, I have not composed a single note this winter, 
although for that reason, perhaps, 1 have played more than ever; 
but I scarcely ever remember what it feels like to be writing a song. 
Will it ever come back? . . . But what does it signify? I am not 
a hen to cackle over my own eggs, and not a soul dances to my 
piping. 

The best pen-portrait of Fanny is doubtless that sketched by her 
son Sebastian in his *‘ The Mendelssohn Family ’ 


. . [She] was small, and had—an inheritance from Moses 
Mendelssohn—one shoulder higher than the other, but very slightly 
so. Her chief beauty was her large dark, very expressive eyes, which 
did not betray her shortsightedness. Her nose and mouth were 
rather large, but she had fine white teeth. Her hands were those of 
an accomplished pianist. Her movements were quick and decided, 
and her countenance full of life, faithfully reflecting every change of 
mood. She never could disguise her feelings, and everybody soon 
found out what she thought of them; for while she would show het 
delight at seeing a dear friend, immediately anybody approached 


whom she did not like, wrinkles would at once form in her forehead 
and at the corners of her mouth Few have the same faculty o 
enjoving anything beautiful whether it were fine weather, a hand- 


face. distinguished talent, or beautiful scenerv. She was ver 





: 
' 
' 
' 
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fond of the fresh air, and used to call it one of her greatest enjoy- 
ments. Her disgust at anything ugly, and her wrath with anything 
bad were equally intense. She could not bear dull, insipid, vain, or 
shallow people, and had a few bétes noires, her antipathy to whom 
she could not get over. When called upon to endure their presence, 
her countenance would assume an expression of such deep distress 
as would often cause the greatest amusement among those around 
her, for the disproportion between the offence and the state of mind 
it produced. As soon as it was over, she would laugh about it, 
without being able to manage any better next time. Luxury and 
creature comforts she was indifferent about. ... What she did 
require was intercourse with a few refined and clever people, and 
the pleasures of art. The love of liberty was deeply rooted in her 
character ; and she held aloof from people priding themselves either 
on their birth or their wealth. She had a great aversion to paying 
calls and other “‘ social duties’’.... She was the most faithful and 
constant of friends to all she thought worthy of her intimacy, and 
capable of any sacrifice for their sake. 

In an article in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ for April 1848 Sarah 
Austin, sister of John Taylor, F.R.S. (with whose family Men- 
delssohn stayed in North Wales) and a gifted authoress, says of 
Fanny: 

. She was a woman of strong sense, strong feeling, unbending 


probity; cordial, sincere, and constant in her attachments; but she 
did not lay herself out to please indifferent persons. 


Reports of Fanny’s awe-inspiring personality had reached the 
ears of the Horsley sisters. In a letter of July 21st 1834 Fanny 
Horsley, as usual, gives her aunt Lucy Calcott all the gossip: 


. The second report is that Mr. and Mme. Hensel, Mendels- 
sohn’s sister, are coming to England this Autumn to stay some 
months. How awed I shall be at her to be sure, with her piercing 
eyes and “ severity’, of which all who have seen her speak with so 
much mystery. However I daresay I need not make myself uneasy, 
for I expect we shall see very little of her if she comes. 

Fanny never visited England, though her husband came several 
times in order to establish his reputation in this country as a painter. 
His first visit coincided with Queen Victoria’s coronation in 1837, 
when he sold to the queen his picture ‘ Miriam’, for which Fanny 
had sat. That Fanny found in Wilhelm Hensel her true life’s mate 
is shown in one of her letters to Felix’s wife (December 23rd 1836): 

. . [My husband] is such an excellent man that I can say of 


him as you do of Felix, that his talent is by no means the best part 
of him. 


And she used to describe the companionship of Felix and Cécile 
the one composing while the other indulged her talent in drawing 
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and painting—as the “ double counterpoint ”’ of her own married 
bliss. 

Not till some time after Felix’s marriage did Fanny meet Cécile, 
and in a letter to her (October 5th 1837) she says : 

I tell you candidly that by this time, when anybody comes 
to talk to me about your beauty and your eyes, it makes me quite 
cross. I have had enough of hearsay, and beautiful eyes were not 
made to be heard. . . 


However, her resentment at Felix’s failure to bring about a 
meeting soon evaporated, and shortly afterwards she visited them at 
Leipzig, when she saw the beautiful eyes at first hand. On her 
return, she writes to Klingemann: 

At last I know my sister-in-law, and I feel as if a load were 
off my mind, for I cannot deny that I was very uncomfortable and 
out of sorts at never having seen her. She is amiable, childlike, 
fresh, bright, and even-tempered, and I consider Felix most 
fortunate. . . . Her presence produces the effect of a fresh breeze, 
so light and bright and natural is she. 

Fanny had equally decided opinions on music. Of Beethoven’s 
ninth Symphony, for example, which she heard for the first time at 
Diisseldorf in May 1836 (though she had already studied the score) 
she writes: 

. This gigantic 9th Symphony, which is so grand, and in 
parts so abominable, as only the work of the greatest of men could 
be, was played as if by one man; ... A gigantic tragedy, with a 
conclusion meant to be dithyrambic but falling into the opposite 
extreme—the height of burlesque. 

Mendelssohn, as is well known, entered Berlin University in 
1826 (or, according to Zelter, 1827), where he attended lectures in 
various subjects, being particularly interested in geography (though 
he “‘ came down ”’ without taking a degree). Fanny had apparently 
made up her mind not to neglect her own intellectual development, 
and the wide range of her cultural interests and enthusiasms is 
illustrated in one of her letters to her London friend Klingemann 
(December 25th 1827), in which she describes lectures on physical 
geography given by Humboldt, as well as lectures on experimental! 
physics, in the hall of the Berlin Singakademie, which she attended: 

If you were here you would find plenty of scope tor your 
wit and fun in the taste for learning the public exhibits this year. Of 
Alexander von Humboldt’s lectures on physica! geography at the 
University you must have heard. But do you know that at his 
majesty’s desire he has begun a second course of lectures in the hall 
of the Singakademie, attended by everybody who lays any claim to 
good breeding and fashion, from the king and the whole court, 


a¢,, 
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inisters. generals, officers, artists, authors, beaux esprits (and u 


1} Ja 


ladies, down to your unworthy corre- 


es, too), Stuaents, an 


Fann’ died on Friday night, May 14th 1647 after con 


5. 
ducting at her home a rehearsal by her choir of the * Walpurgis 


b/ 4 


nacht’ for the following Sunday’s musical matinée. In the arti 


in * Fraser’s Magazine’ mentioned above Sarah Austin gives an 


account of her death, together with a striking tribute to her memory 
Nobody who has not heard Mme. Hensel play can conceive 
hat it was. Genius is essentially individual; and though she con- 
stantly reminded one of her brother, she was always herself. 
With her, music was secondary to the occupations and duties of 
mestic life, not one of which she ever neglected. ‘There was a 
ngular charm in the manner in which her art was married to that 
of her husband. She had composed a series of beautiful pieces 
music for the pianoforte, called after the months. ‘These wet 
ritten in an album, and at the head of each month was a charmin 
drawing illustrative of it by Professor Hensel And all this was 
imple, dignified, free from the ostentation and _ sensiblerig which 
sometimes throw doubt or discredit on such manifestations. One 
had always the fullest assurance that Mme. Hensel said less rather 
than more than she felt She Was too proud, independent, and 
upright, for the smallest affectation. 
Concerning the death of this highminded and remarkable 
in, the following circumstances were related to me by a friend 
of the family residing here [7.¢. Paris]: ‘* She was .. . rehearsin 
the *‘ Walpurgisnacht’, when she felt one of her arms cold and 
benumbed. She rose, and without savine anything, went to he 
room, rang tor very hot water, into which she plunged her arn 
lhe warmth being restored, she went down again, and resumed he 
place at the piano. Presently the same feeling came on in the other 
arm, and she used the same remedy, and with the same momentary 
iccess. But now both arms were attacked. On this, she saw het 
doom, and said, ‘ Take me up to bed; I shall die like my mother 
* * * 

Mendelssohn was perhaps the first great musician whose con- 
versation and friendship were sought after for their own charm alone, 
ind it was a compliment frequently paid to his social gifts to have his 
company without recourse to his musical accomplishments. Hs 
el fle renerosity to struggling fellow-musicians, including his 
ictive championship of Sterndale Bennett’s application for the post 
of Professor of Music at Edinburgh University (which, however, 
pro ed unavailing . Is too wel known to need detailed mention 
hey 

H randi er, Moses Mendelssohn, was a friend of Lessing's 
Lhe tter took Moses as the model of the Jew in his *‘ Nathan der 
We \ hundred years or later—namelv, in 1888—tI 


' 
; 
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anti-Semitic party in Germany proposed that the plays of Lessing 
should be boycotted because of these two facts. Some fifty vears 
late by the same process Oo! reasoning, it was made 1 punishable 
offence perform Mendelssohn’s music, because of Mendelssohn’s 
Jewish ancestry (in Moser’s * Lehrbuch der Musikgeschichte ’ 
published in 1936, Mendelssohn is indeed omitted entirely), and 


) 
by 19634 all the members of the Mendelssohn family had been 


nished trom the country. 


Mendelssohn was regarded in Britain as half an Englishman, 
and it is of interest to add that many of his descendants were born 
nd educated here. The Oxford widow of Mendelssohn’s grandson, 


the late Professor Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy vith which 
eminent man, incidentally, I enjoyed a delightful and lengthy 
correspondence until his death at Oxford in 1936), has kindly 
furnished me with information concerning those of Mendelssohn’s 
descendants now living in England. They include Miss M. Benecke, 
last surviving child of Marie Benecke, Mendelssohn’s eldest daughter: 
Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, youngest son of Mendelssohn’s second 
son Paul (who lives in London with his wife and young daughtet 
and Mrs. Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy herself, who 1s_ th 
erand-daughter of Mendelssohn’s eldest son Carl. 
What Goethe said (in the course of a long and earnest discussion 
or rather, monologue—with Mendelssohn in 1830, on people in 
ceneral., which the compose! recorded in his diary of the restless 
and self-consuming energy of his friend and fellow-poet Schiller, 1: 
applicable to Mendelssohn, of whom one might say: “* There wa: 
something terrific in his progress . . . he went forward unceasingly 


ull his thirty-eighth year—and then came the end. 











AN UNKNOWN PAGANINI LETTER 


By Artur HOoLpE 


Tue letter from Niccold Paganini to his friend Carlo Carli at Milan, 
reproduced in part on the accompanying plate,' was written at a time 
when the artist was in a profound state of mental depression. In 
1824 he had made the acquaintance of a young singer from Como, 
Antonia Bianchi, who was then fulfilling an engagement at the 
Teatro San Samuele in Venice. Paganini fell deeply in love with 
the young woman, although she was not at all beautiful and, as 
soon became apparent, had a somewhat unpleasant disposition. An 
intimate relation grew up between the two, and in 1825 a son, 
Achille Ciro Alessandro, was born to them. Antonia Bianchi and 
the child accompanied the virtuoso on all his concert tours. Paga- 
nini, who was always very responsive to female charms, indulged in 
many amorous escapades during these travels. In addition to this 
he had, after having for many years been a reckless gambler, now 
developed a very miserly streak, which earned for him the sobriquet 
of “ Signor Paganiente”’ (‘‘ Mr. Pay-Nothing ”). Understandably 
enough, there were soon many jealous quarrels and disputes about 
money, in the midst of one of which scenes Antonia broke Paganini’s 
treasured violins. 

The final rupture came in Vienna in 1828, just as the violinist 
was to set out on his great European tour. Antonia returned to 
Italy, with a very comfortable sum of money settled upon her by 
Paganini. The child, however, stayed with his father; and, difficult 
though it must have been for him, the virtuoso, who loved his 
beautiful black-eyed son with a passionate devotion, from that 
moment kept the child constantly by his side. When he was only 
seven years old the boy spoke Italian, French and German fluently, 
and was able to act as interpreter for his father. 

At his death in 1840 Paganini left his fortune of two and a half 
million francs to his son and settled a life income of only twelve 
hundred francs on Antonia Bianchi.? 

2 am very much indebted to the kindness of a New York collector, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, for the permission to publish this letter. 

* Julius Kapp, who, according to Edgar Istel, had access to certain unpublished 


material on Paganini, used a few sentences from the letter that follows in his German 
biography of Paganini. 
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LETTER FROM NiccoLo PAGANINI TO CARLO CARLI. 


Berlin, March ist, 1820. 


To the Honorable Carlo Carli, Esq.: 

That part of your kind letter in which you mention Bianchi put 
me in such a state that I have postponed answering you from day to 
day, from week to week. So you think the lady would have been 
helpful to me, if I had fallen iil! . . . My friend, it is just when I 
am ill that I realize what an advantage it is to me not to have her 
near me! She never did anything she should have done, on those 
occasions when my heart or hand failed me. I do not wish to dwell 
too long on the sufferings that wretched woman caused me. She 
never wanted to study, or do anything at all. When she had to do 
even the least work she complained that I treated her like a servant 
and went about saying many other things much to her dishonour. 
In vain I tried to restrain her. All she did was to torment me with 
continual provocations. ‘The whole story would be too long and 
painful to relate here. Suffice it to say that I met her when she was 
the most obscure of singers, and that I taught her to appear at 
concerts. She had not a rag to her back then, and now she has a 
wardrobe, jewels and a fortune. She embittered my life while she 
lived with me, and now that she is far away I know very well how 
she tries to blacken my character. Let impartial men judge between 
her and myself. To a friend like yourself 1 wanted to explain my 
position once and for all, not in any effort to justify myself, but merely 
to unburden my soul. 

I will end this sad recital without mentioning my ill health, 
knowing that you are well informed about that. 

At the moment I don’t feel particularly ill, however. I gave a 
few concerts at Dresden, where I felt very keenly the absence of the 
splendid orchestra conductor—though the orchestra itself is one of 
the finest. I cannot find words to express my appreciation of the 
kindness shown me by Mme. Rolla* and her sister. I shall wear 
engraved upon my heart for ever the memory of the courteous 
attentions they showered upon me. It was at their dinner-table that 
we drank to the fulfilment of what we wished for so much, and to 
the health of father Rolla.4 We were in a state of constant gaiety, 
and I parted from those dear souls with the strongest desire and hope 
of seeing them again. Meanwhile you can enjoy the company of 
both father and son. Oh, how I envy all those who are privileged 
to attend their musical reunions! I think constantly about the 


’ Wife of Antonio Rolla. (See note 5 below 

* Alessandro Rolla (b. 1757 at Pavia, d. 1841 at Milan), Paganini’s teacher. In 
1782 concert virtuoso at the Court of Parma; in 1802 orchestral conductor at La Scala, 
Milan; in 1805 solo violinist to the Vice Regent, Eugéne Beauharnais. Rolla composed 
concertos for violin and viola, string quartets, trios, ballets, etc. 

’ Antonio Rolla (b. 1798 at Parma, d. 1837 at Dresden), concert master at Dresden, 
composed one Concerto and a few solo pieces for violin. 
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ments I spent with you all. A million greet 


1 especially to your family. 
have t vet availed myself of your kind offers to | 
rs. because Mr. Eskeles and my friend Mr. Germ, of G 
have taken care of all that up to now. I shall go on to Lon 
| ever. and then, if need arises, I shall make use of vour frien 
I h I have alrea had so many proofs. 
W feelings of the most profound gratitude, | am 
Your devoted servant and friend. 
Ni OLO Pa 
PS Please excuse the poor handwriting. 


mourable Carlo Carli, Esq., 


Received March 2 








SOME NOTES ON THE LIFE OF 
* FRANCOISE MARGUERITE DE L’EPINE 


By E. ai Moor 


[HE manuscript receipt here reproduced, dated May 27th 1703, is 
the earliest record we possess of Marguerite de L’ Epine’s presence 
in England. ‘The date of her arrival is uncertain. Downes, in his 
* Roscius Anglicanus *, published five years later, says that she was 
one of a number of Italians whom “in the space of Ten years past, 
Mr. Betterton, to gratify the desires and Fancies of the Nobility and 
Gentry: procured from Abroad ”’.! In view of this statement and 
the fact that her unquestioned ability as a singer makes a decade of 
obscurity rather unlikely, there seems to be no need to follow the 
writer of the Grove article and identify her with the “ Italian lady 
that is lately come over’’ who sang ‘in the consort at York- 
buildings’? in the winter of 1692.*, A more probable suggestion 
would be that she was one of the “* performers lately come trom 
Rome ” who gave a concert in York Buildings in November 1702.° 

Her original intention seems to have been to leave England 
when her contract with Betterton at Lincoln’s Inn Theatre ended 
in June 1703,4 but her considerable success and popularity induced 
her to stay, and after a short retirement she made her début at 
Drury Lane Theatre in January 1705, singing songs composed by 
her master Giacomo Greber.® 

Greber’s tutelage did not last long after this. He left England 
during the year 1705° and his most permanent legacy to Marguerite 
seems to have been the nickname ‘* base Greber’s Peg " quot d by 
the poet Rowe some thirteen years later.’ 

Marguerite now formed fresh and more influential connections, 


notably with Daniel Finch, Earl of Nottingham; “ the dark, tall, 
1* Roscius Anglicanus ’, ed. M. Summers, p. 4! 
Lond G te *, 2834 d by Burn i 
Bur | 1 Hawk ] I 
* Burney 
suri iv, p. ¢ for her fame Wilkinson's * Vice Recla Pr ¢ | 
1 7¢ 
\. Loewenbet Annals of Opera .. | 
H ce, Book 11, O iv | 
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melancholy figure of this honest but opinionated man ’’* was to be 
seen nightly at her performances.* The “ gentry’ as well as th 
stage began to contribute to her considerable income which, by th 
time of the writing of ‘ Roscius Anglicanus’ “‘ by modest computa- 
above 10,000 Guineas ”’.’° 


‘ 


tion ’’ amounted to ‘ 

Natural resentment at the success of foreign musicians on thx 
English stage seems to have centred on Marguerite.'! It was given 
open expression in February 1705 when at Drury Lane she was 
subjected to the “ throwing of oranges and hissing ”’, an operation 
which was directed by one Ann Barwick, who until very recently 
had been the servant of Catherine Tofts, Marguerite’s English rival 
and heroine of the opposing faction. The “ fair Toftida ”’ denied 
any share or connivance!* probably with truth; for the animosity 
appears to have come from the partisans rather than the principals 
Mrs. Tofts and Marguerite appeared together without any open 
break. *% 

Marguerite was now “ mightily in Vogue” both for her per- 
formances in “ Consort at York-buildings ” and for her “ Singing 
and Dancing” before and after plays. In the early months of 
1706 when the “‘Actors of both Houses’? were commanded before 
the queen at St. James’s, she and her sister were among the “ best 
Singers and Dancers, Foreign and English’ who provided addi- 
tional entertainment. 

Twelve months later, in April 1707, following her sister’s 
example, she turned to opera and made her first public appearance 
as Thomyris in the pasticcio-opera of that name, the music for 
which was partly arranged and composed by her future husband, 


J. C. Pepusch. 


“eé 


When at the end of December 1707 Drury Lane was closed to 
the production of opera she transferred with the rest of the company 
to the Haymarket.'® She appeared in Haym’s version of Scarlatti’s 
‘Pirro e Demetrio’ (1708) and in ‘Almahide’ and Mancini’s 
‘ L’Idaspe fedele’ (1710). In the last she took the part of Berenice, 


*G. M. Trevelyan, ‘ England under Queen Anne’, i, p. 335. 

o > ; 

® Rowe, Joc. cit. 

Tt is strange that all historians have been misled by Burney and Hawkins into 
attributing this figure to the amount of her fortune when she married: Hawkins once 
involuntarily hints to the contrary (v, p. 155). 

''* Letters . . . including the correspondence of John Hughes Esq. ’, 2nd ed., 1773, 
\ppendix, * Tofts and Margarita ’ 

12 Burney, iv, 197-8. 

3 ¢.9, in ‘ Thomyris ’ and in ‘ Pyrrhus and Demetrius ’*. 


4 Downes op. cit... Pp. 47. 


8 cf. the contract reproduced in A. Nicoll, ‘ XVIII Century Drama 1700-1750’, 
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playing opposite the celebrated Nicolini. Addison neglected to 
describe her performance, but a foreign visitor!® thought her the 
best female performer in a production that was “ very lovely in all 
respects We are indebted to the same visitor for an acc ount ot a 
private concert in which she sang!?; it was one of many organized 
by her future husband at the request of the nobility. There was an 
orchestra of sixty, including several members of the opera band, 
and solos also by the flautist Paisible. Unfortunately Marguerite 
did not give the same satisfaction here; she was indifferent and the 
hall was inadequate. 

1711 brought ‘Antioco’; it also saw Marguerite with her siste1 
and *‘ another drab” rehearsing for a concert at Windsor.’* In 
1712 she played in Gasparini’s ‘Ambleto’ and took the part of 
Calypso in the English opera ‘ Calypso and Telemachus’. In 1714 
after singing in ‘ Ernelinda’ and ‘Arminio’ she left the Haymarket 
company. 

In 1715 and 1716 she played leading parts in a series of masques 
presented at Drury Lane, the music for which was composed by 
Pepusch. Cibber’s preface to the first of these, his own * Venus and 
Adonis *, explains that they formed the substance of “ an Attempt 
to give the Town a little good Musick in a language they under- 
stand’. Marguerite’s English seems scarcely to have aided this 
design, but Cibber “‘ humbly moved, that it may be allowed a less 
Inconvenience to hear the Performer express his meaning with an 
imperfect Accent than in words that [to an English audience] have 
no meaning at all ’’.'9 

| he other masques in the Sse! ies were ( ibber’s ‘ Mvrtillo : 1715 
Hughes’s ‘Apollo and Daphne * (1716) and Be oth’s ‘ Death of Dido ’ 
1716). At the end of this series Marguerite seems to have retired 
trom the stage. 

Dr. Pepusch was now an acquaintance of long standing, and 
she had done much to promote his music.*° Some time after her 
retirement she married him, but the date of her marriage cannot be 


6 Uffenbach, ‘ Travels ’, June roth 1710; Eng. trans. by W. H. & M. Mare, * London 


in 1710’ (London, 1934). 
it., June 25th 1710 
'® Swift, ‘ Journal to Stella’, August 6th 1711 


19 Marguerite was the only foreigner in the cast 
*© Besides singing in the pieces mentioned, she also sang his cantatas Letters 
John Hughes, /o it.) and perhaps those with Italian words (MSS. R.C.M. Library 
were written for her. She was probably one of the soloists Pe pusch took with him from 
the London theatres to perform his exercise for the degree of D.Mus. at Oxford in 1713 
nbers, continued this work, taking 


When she had given up singing her pupil, Mrs. ¢ haml 


part in the ‘ Union of the Three Sister Arts’ (1723), “ Dioclesian " (1724) and singing at 
the benefit performance of ‘ The Squire of Alsatia f, Delaney, Correspondence, 
London, 1861, vol. i. p. 101 

\ 


Vol. XXVIII 
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decisively fixed. It almost certainly took place after Pepusch had 
given way to Handel at Cannons (1718) and before the birth of 
their son in 1727.24, Hawkins in the course of his various narratives 
of Pepusch’s career gives three dates,*? 1718, “‘ about the year 
1722” and after Pepusch had returned from an abortive attempt 
to share in Bishop Berkeley’s proposed settlement in the Bermuda 
Burney agrees in giving the first and last of these. 24 

Both Burney and Hawkins seem to have believed that Berkel: 
sailed soon after 1724; in fact he did not start until Septembe: 
1728.24 This is probably the reason why some writers*® hav 
placed the marriage as late as 1730, but against this date it may b 
argued that there is no suspicion of the child being born out 
wedlock, and such a fact would scarcely have escaped comment. ?*® 

It also seems rather unlikely that in view of their age and 
circumstances a marriage in 1718 should have produced no ofl 
spring for some nine years. The same argument applies against th: 
year 1722; to which may be added the consideration that, if th 
parrot mentioned by Hawkins resided at the first house in whicl 
they lived from the time of their marriage, it would hardly hav: 
been singing an air from Handel’s ‘ Giulio Cesare’ two years beforé 
that opera was produced. 

On the whole the date most consistent with the evidence at 
present available seems to be 1726, a year before the birth of then 
son. Perhaps the benefit granted to Pepusch in that year, th 
performance of Shadwell’s ‘ The Squire of Alsatia ’,?* was a wedding 
present from the management of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre to 11 
musical director. 

Dr. and Mrs. Pepusch went to live in Boswell Court, Car 
Street, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields. With them they took Mar- 
guerite’s mother,** who, as she is not mentioned again, perhaps died 
before 1730, when they moved nearer the city to a house in Fetter 
Lane off Fleet Street. 

Here Marguerite was a familiar figure to visitors, seated at th: 
harpsichord with what we now know as the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virgina! 


Burney, iv, 696; Hawkins, v, 
* Hawkins, v, 155. 199, 344 
23 iv. 1Qg6, 035 
24 


Historical Register ’, 1728, p. 289. I begin to doubt whethe Pepusch sailed, bu 


hope to deal with the matter at a future date. 
7, C. Schmidl, ‘ Dizionario Universale dei Musicisti ’, art. Pepusch. 
*6 It does not help to place the date of the child’s birth after 1727; Marguerite was 
not getting any younger 


“7 Burney, iv, 635. 


” Hawkins. V, 199 
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Book’ before her. She shared her husband’s love of the pieces by 
John Bull and, according to Hawkins,* “‘ by a regular course of 
practice she attained to such perfection in playing them that great 
was the resort of people to hear her. Burney agrees that she was “a 
great proficient’, but points out that she never mastered Bull’s 
Walsingham Variations.*° 

In 1737 Pepusch was appointed organist to the Charterhouse, 
and “‘ to apartments assigned to him in this venerable mansion, the 
Doctor, together with his wife, retired ”.*! Their happiness was 
marred by the death of their son, ‘a child of very promising 
parts ’’,3? who appears to have caught a chill in the severe winter 
of 1739-40. 

Marguerite herself died six years later. The date has beén 
accurately fixed by an entry in a manuscript diary kept by her 
husband’s pupil, Dr. Benjamin Cooke.** This records that she 
began to be ill on July roth 1746 and died shortly before th 
following August 1oth. 

I'he country of her origin is almost as uncertain as the date of 
her birth. The French form of her name has been retained here as 
being consistent with her signature; other writers have almost 
unanimously used the Italian form. Contemporaries such as Mrs. 
Tofts regarded her as an “ Italian gentlewoman ”’: the infliction of 
her art was “‘ Roman bondage”. ‘Though it may be impossible to 
go beyond the open verdict that she was Italian or French, it might 
be suggested that her father was French, perhaps connected with 
the Toulouse firm of organ-builders, and her mother Italian; the 
presence of an Italian mother in England would countenance the 
view that she was Italian, and perhaps Marguerite herself was 
reticent on the subject for professional reasons. 

Beyond Hawkins’s rather vague statement that in 1730 she was 
rather advanced in years, we have no direct evidence about the 
date of her birth. She was probably quite young when she made 
her first appearance in England, certainly no older than Anastasia 
Robinson, and the fact that she bore a child in 1727 inclines one to 
place her birth not before 1685. 

In appearance she was far from beautiful. She is characterized 
as “‘swarthy’”’, ‘‘ outlandish” and “ ill-favoured ’’; adverse com- 
ment was aroused especially by her complexion. But her height 


344 
’ Burney, li, p 6b. n. 
*! Hawkins, v, 400 
7 Hawkin » Ve 344 


> Ouoted in the Grove articl ] am anxious to trace this diary 
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she was as tall as her mother was short—and carriage made he; 
impressive especially on the stage. Moreover the defects in het 
outward appearance seem to have been compensated by strenceth ol 
will and kindliness of character. 


Of her ability as a singer little more need be said. Burney’ 
comment! seems a just one: 


The execution of Margarite de L’Epine . involved real dif] 
culties. Indeed her musical merit must have been considerable 1 


ie 


have kept her so long as a singer on the English stage, where, till sh« 
was employed at the opera, she sung either in musical entertainment 
or between the acts almost every night . . . our galleries would hav: 
made her songs very short, had they not been executed in such 
manner as to silence theatrical snakes and command applause. 


+ Burne lv, 219 





AN UNFINISHED OPERA BY BIZET 
By Winton DEAN 


PRESERVED in the Conservatoire Library in Paris are more than 
thirty unpublished manuscripts of Bizet’s, including six operas in 
various stages of completion. The two earliest, ‘La Maison dy 
docteur ’ (date uncertain, but very early), and ‘ Le Docteur Miracle’ 
1857), are musically complete, though the former has only a piano 
accompaniment; it was probably written for a performance among 
nds at the Conservatoire and never scored ‘Le Docteur 
Miracle’ is a clever and vivacious pastiche of the Rossini-Donizetti 
style that still retains its freshness; but it shows no symptom of 
originality. * Ivan le Terrible’ (1865), complete except for part of 
the last act, of which only the voice-parts are written, is a five-act 
monstrosity. The libretto is a sterling specimen of the ponderous 
and improbable school; the music, though it contains admirable 
and interesting things here and there, has far too much of the self- 
conscious grandiosity that crept into Bizet’s style about 1859 and 
still reared its head in the ‘ Patrie’ overture of 1873. Of * Clarissa 
Harlowe’ (1870-71) only a few pages of indecipherable fragments 
remain. ‘Don Rodrigue’ (1873), which Guiraud and others 
thought a masterpiece, was completely composed, but bad luck and 
Bizet’s remarkable memory conspired to prevent its being recorded 
on paper. It was intended for the Opéra, and as a preliminary 
Bizet played it through to the baritone Jean-Baptiste Faure and 
a number of his friends. A few days later (October 28th 1873) the 
Opéra was burned down, and the management, ever timorous in 
its presentation of new operas (it produced less than a dozen, 
including * L’Africaine ’ and ‘ Don Carlos’, during Bizet’s working 
life), declared that the reputation of neither sizet nor his librettists 
Gallet and Blau) was sufficiently established, and produced instead 
‘L’Esclave’, a forgotten opera by one Membrée, which instantly 
failed. Of ‘ Don Rodrigue’ there remains only the fragmentary 
score from which Bizet played to his friends. 1 his has the voice- 
parts complete—nearly seven hundred pages of them—but little 
else beyond a few pencilled indications ot themes for the orchestra. 
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It is painfully clear, however, that here was no masterpiece, but on 
another grand gesture in the manner of ‘ Ivan le Terrible’; the 
libretto, afterwards adapted for Massenet’s * Le Cid’, would i 
anv case have made this almost inevitable. 

The remaining opera, ‘ La Coupe du Roi de Thule’ (1868 
not only by far the most promising from the musical point of view 
but has several other points of interest. In the first place it throw 
light on Bizet’s development at a vital and obscure period (betwe« 
‘La Jolie Fille de Perth’ [1866{ and * Jeux d’enfants’ ai 
* Djamileh ’ {both 1871] he wrote almost nothing that has survive 
beyond a few piano pieces and songs; yet during these years hi 
advanced from a modest place in the background to the forefro: 


of his generation). Secondly, it is the only one of his libretti up 


? 


which, with the help of his letters, we can see his creative imaginatior 
at work. Bizet was a dramatic composer of real genius, perhaps the 
greatest France has produced, and we can never know too muc! 
about how such a mind works. Thirdly, this opera contains som 
striking pre-figurations, dramatic, musical and psychological, ot 
Bizet’s finest work, and especially of ‘ Carmen ’. 


The story begins in 1867, when Paris had one of its Gran 
Exhibitions. In connection with this the three state opera-houses 
Opéra, Opéra-Comique and Théatre-Lyrique—each announced a 
competition. It is the Opéra that concerns us here: it began by 
offering a prize for a libretto. No less than 168 were received, and 
it was not till April 1868 that the winner was announced— L: 
Coupe du Roi de Thule’, by Louis Gallet and Edouard Blau, two 
young authors who later attained some celebrity in the theatrical! 
world. In June Bizet advised two of his pupils, Edmond Galabert 
and Paul Lacombe, to set the libretto as an exercise, adding: “ It 
is more and more probable that I shall not compete”. There were 
two reasons for this decision. In the first place Perrin, the directo: 
of the Opéra, was pressing him to set a piece, still only in scenario, 
by Leroy and Sauvage. Its title is unknown, but Bizet was at first 
much taken with it. The second reason is deeper-rooted. During 
the spring of 1867 he had entered for a cantata competition, also 
run in connection with the Exhibition. Of the 103 cantatas sent in 
his was adjudged among the best fifteen, but the prize had gone to 
Saint-Saéns. Bizet, who liked Saint-Saéns, was satisfied with th 
result, but disgusted to find that his hand-writing had been recog- 
nized! (the entries were supposed to be anonymous). He seemed to 


' According to Bizet Saint-Saéns had written his entry on English paper and th« 
jury thought they were giving the prize to a foreigner. The cantata was ‘ Les Noces d 
Prométhée ’ 
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think that his known failure to win the prize 


\ | | i ' 
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imation of the powers that were, and he approached ‘ La Coupe 


y 
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Roi de Thule’ with circumspection. His most enthusiastic 
isIon to the subject was: — lf | do compete, no one except you 
Galabert] and Guiraud will know of it, and my copying will 1 
zed”’. As the summer wore on he fell into a state of curiou 
illation; not for the only time in his life. he could not decid 
ich of several courses to take, and which of several libretti te 
{ Bizet has been accused of being L mere Op] ortunist I cor 
tk ntly prostituuing his art to serve hi purse ol hi popul irity Dhe 


lity is far otherwise. Like many creative artists he was a man of 


per-sensitive temperament which he was at pains to conceal fron 


1 . | m ] 
re world, often beneath a veneer of irony and aggressiveness. Onc 


acute observer remarked that he was all the more at the mercy of 

emotions from his attempts to hide them. Unfortunately hi 
id neither the reckless abandonment of Berlioz nor the inwai 
concentration of Beethoven, nor yet Wagner's dogged cap 


4 ~ 


long-term planning. Instead he had an almost morbid lac! 


PUIG, [ACK 
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self-confidence, for which the only satisfaction (never received 

by him) was a good measure of outward success. Needing tangible 
encouragement, he was apt to fix his eyes a little too much on the 
world’s applause; he longed for it, expee ted it, and was all the more 
resentful and suspicious when it was withheld. His latest opera, 
La Jolie Fille de Perth ’, had been fairly well received by the press, 
ut it had not drawn the public, and its discomforture had been 
mpleted by illness among the cast and the precarious financial 
position of the Théatre-Lyrique. It was this gnawing fear of failure 


' 
" 


hat accounted for his repeated indecision at critical moments and 


led him to abandon so many promising projects 


[In June he wrote to Galabert: 
I am very much embarrassed at the moment; I don’t know what 
to do. If I compete at the Opéra without getting the prize, I’m 
afraid the good opinions that are held of me will be mo lified to my 
disadvantage. If I win the prize, that will put off my big affair for 
two years perhaps. If I do not compete and my big affair miscarries 
I shall find myself between two stools. 
The big affair was presumably the Leroy and Sauvage libretto, 
which continued to hang fire. (When it did appear neither Perrin 
nor Bizet was satisfied with it.) Meanwhile Bizet concentrated on 
other work, finishing the much-revised symphony usually known 
as ‘ Roma’, which had been on the stocks since 1860, and writing 
a number of lesser works, including the striking and neglected 
’ Variations chromatiques ’ for piano. 
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In July, and again in August, he had very severe attacks ot 
angina to which he had been subject from childhood, accompani 
by some kind of spiritual crisis. 

An extraordinary change is taking place in me. I am changi 
my skin, as artist and as man; I am purilying myself, | am becomin 
better: I feel it! Come, I shall find something in myself if | 
hard enough ... A change so radical from the musical point 
view is taking place in me that I cannot risk my new manner with 
preparing myself several months in advance. I am making use « 
September and October for this trial. 

He proceeded to make what he called a summary study of the 
history of philosophy from Thales of Miletus to the present da 
This led him to a renewed attempt to assess the conflict between art 
and society and chart his own position therein. He was no profound 
thinker; he reached only the barren conclusion that nothing wa 
certain unless it could be scientifically proved, though he had already 
realized ‘with a shock that exclusive belief in scientific progress 
meant the negation of art. But his rejection of every philosophical! 
and religious system may have helped him as an artist. Gounod 
faced with a more acute conflict between the fleshly and the spiritual, 
developed something like religious mania, with disastrous effects on 
his music—as Bizet was among the first to notice.2 Bizet remained 
critical, detached, half idealist, half sceptic; and in the remaining 
years of his life he wrote music that showed a remarkable power to 
enter into and interpret, as it were from within and without at onc: 
the emotional and psychological states of all manner of persons, 
from an Arabian slave-girl to Parisian children at play, from young 
men turned into criminals by a passion stronger than themselves 
to a couple of old peasants meeting at last to declare the love they 
have concealed for fifty years. 

But in 1868 he was still in the throes. Perrin now began to 
press him “ with the compelling authority which a director of the 
Opéra exercises over a composer whom he holds between finge1 
and thumb” to enter for his competition. Bizet, who for two 
months had been giving Galabert detailed advice on the handling 
of the libretto, set the first act of ‘La Coupe’ in August and the 
second in September or early October. He was at first greatly 
satisfied, considering them far superior to anything he had don¢ 
before.? ‘“* The second act in particular is, I think, very successful; 
the whole of the scene for Yorick and Claribel with the vision seems 


-“* Gounod is leaving for Rome to take orders. He is absolutely mad! His last 
to Lacombe, December 1866 


compositions are dreadful. To hell with Catholic music! 


' Though, as usual, he soon wavered. “‘ I have reviewed my first act of * La Coupé 
nm twe cores nt occasions ', he wrote to Guiraud (date uncertain). The first time I 
found it altoo: . 99 
found it altogether admirable; the second time it seemed to me nauseating! 
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to me, not relatively but al olutely, a good piece of work’. Yet 
though Perrin assured him, somewhat irregularly, that whatever the 
jury (which included Berlioz) decided, he would see that he got the 
prize, Bizet was sull suspicious. He thought that Perrin’s object 
was to make sure ol oe tting a tolerable s« ore, but that if he ree eived 
one better he would be very pleased to drop Bizet’s*; and he found 
himself up against his old problem: ‘ Not to get the prize would be 
annoying and a black mark as far as the Opéra is concerned. To 
let it be carried off by a gentleman who would do less well than I 
would be galling. What am I to do?” He did nothing. In 
December he told Lacombe he was thoroughly sick of the subject, 
despite Perrin’s renewed protestations, though he continued to give 
instruction to Galabert. In February 1869, on being approached 
by du Locle, the new joint-director of the Opéra-Comique, with a 
request for a work, he finally abandoned it. ‘I shall be delighted 
to drop the competition and try to change the genre of opéra-comique. 
Down with ‘La Dame blanche’!” The prize for ‘ La Coupe du 
Roi de Thule’ went to an amateur, Eugéne Emile Diaz de la Petia, 
who defeated three Prix de Rome winners in Massenet, Guiraud 
and Barthe. Massenet is said to have been told by Victor Massé, one 
of the judges, that his score was too much riddled with Wagnerian 
formule to have any chance of winning.® Diaz’s opera, produced 
in 1873, was a failure—as indeed it deserved, for it has a tasteless 
insipidity difficult to parallel even in the annals of mid-nineteenth 
century France. 

It is time to take a glance at the libretto. This is in three acts, 
and is set in Thule’s mythological era. The old king is dying, lonely 
and miserable in his love for Myrrha, who has scorned him and 
become the mistress of Angus, the king’s favourite and presumed 
successor. Myrrha and Angus have the craven court at their 
service; their one enemy is Paddock, the king’s jester, who beneath 
his professional veneer of irony is deeply devoted to his master. A 
young fisherman, Yorick, comes in to take a last glance at Myrrha, 
for whom he nurtures a hopeless love. Paddock, though sympathetic, 
warns him that she is a demon; she has already driven the king to 
the point of death. Myrrha enters on Angus’s arm. Yorick gives 


* This suspicion may have had some ground There was certainly a good deal 
k-stage work in connection with these competitions, as indeed Perrin’s improper 


ggestion indicates. 


\ pleasant story is told of his getting into difficulties w he scoring. He 
t and Guiraud and said: * Shall I have the flute accompanying her wr the horn ? 
bizet suggested the horn, Guiraud the flut Diaz, perplexed, went to his father, an 
erly and distinguished painter, who pondered hard and replied * Don’t run any 


ks, my boy. Have them both ” 


Massenet used up most of his music in ‘ Le Roi de Lahore 
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her a pearl, but is too shy to offer it as his own gift; he says it 1s 
already paid for and flees. Angus can speak only of the throne he 
will enjoy by nightfall, but Myrrha reminds the court of the legend 
of the golden cup, given to the first king of Thule by Claribel, queen 
of the sea. This cup has become the insignia of royalty, and the last 
thought of a dying king is to summon his successor and bestow it on 
him. An official announces that the king he: summoned, not 
Angus, as that worthy and the whole court expect, but Paddock. 
Presently the jester returns with the cup. The king is dead, and the 
fickle courtiers proclaim Paddock as his successor. Paddock, how- 
ever, tells them a fable about the dying lion who gave his crown 
to the monkey to appoint whom he liked as his successor. ‘The 
crafty monkey, after setting all the animals at loggerheads, threw 
the crown in the river; and Paddock matches action with word by 
hurling the cup from the cliff-top into the sea. Myrrha offers her 
love to whoever will bring it back, and Yorick appears singing: 


Myrrha, la brise est forte 
Et le flot écumant; 
Si la mer me rapporte, 


Garde-moi ton serment. 


And despite the entreaties of Paddock and the warnings of the 
| 


chorus he plunges over the cliff. 


Act II takes place at the bottom of the sea, in the domain of 
Claribel and her sirens. The queen is unhappy; she has fallen in 
love with a poor fisherman, a mortal, who has not even deigned to 
look at her. It is, of course, Yorick, and presently both the cup and 
the fisherman are brought in by the sirens. Claribel offers him all 
his heart desires, immortality included; but Myrrha is more to him 
than all, and he asks only for the cup. Though she stages a vision 
of Angus and Myrrha making love, he remains unmoved. At last, 
telling him if he ever wants her help he must drink three times from 
the magic cup and call on her name, she lets him go. 


In Act II] Paddock has set all the courtiers proclaiming their 
several rights to the throne. Yorick appears with the cup, to which 
Myrrha’s reaction is merely “* Un bouffon nous perdait, un fou 
nous a sauvés’’. She thanks Yorick, but bestows the throne and 
her hand on Angus. Yorick is at first inclined to accept his fate, but 
Paddock, though events have turned out just as he expected. urges 
him to avenge both himself and the wronged king. The scene 
changes to the throne-room, and the whole court, at Angus’s request, 
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pay homage to the new monarchs by drinking from the cup. When 


Yorick’s turn comes he lifts the cup and cries: 


Ecoutez tous. Je vais boire 4 ma reine, 
Mais cette reine-la, seigneurs, n'est point ICl, 


He calls three times on Claribel, and the storm begins. Myrrha 
and Angus, secure on their thrones, repeat fatuously “* Nous sommes 
rois, et les dieux sont pour nous ’’, till the rising waters bring down 
the palace on their heads. Yorick and Ciaribel are left triumphant 
in a calm seascape. 

This is by no means a typical Opéra libretto of the period. 
Despite its extravagantly romantic convention and occasional absurd- 
ities, such as the description of Yorick struggling in the water in 
Act II, it makes more than a perfunctory attempt to draw real 
characters. In particular, though the verse is feeble enough, it 1s 
refreshingly free from inflated sentiments and grand renunciations, 
and its heroes are quite without the unbending and muscular 
nobility of the Scribe tradition. Angus is a cipher, but Yorick has 
genuine emotions and even Claribel is more of a woman than 
queen; while Paddock is a figure of some originality, and Myrrha 
a great chance for a dramatic composer. Bizet was not slow to see 
this. Before either he or Galabert had begun to work on the poem 
he wrote (June 1868 


You don’t seem very enthusiastic about Angus and Myrrha. I 
give you Angus, who is a stupid and odious creature. Myrrha, 
though not very sympathetic, does not lack a certain colour. She 
is, as I see her, an old-style courtesan. The catty side of her has not 
been sufficiently indicated by the librettists; it is for the composer 
to remedy this fault. It is possible to get results with this feline 
character, terrible in her disappointed ambition: no heart, but a 
head and something else—that’s better than nothing. ‘Think about 
it, it’s important. Myrrha must be a success, or the first act and 
part of the third are ruined ... Pay attention to Myrrha. Be 
careful about her entry. While leaving Yorick’s love dominant, you 


must have dialogue here and show the two characters in the 


orchestra. 
And in December he rated Galabert for making nothing of Myrrha’s 
entry: 
This Myrrha is an old-style courtesan, sensual as Sappho, 
ambitious as Aspasia; she is beautiful, quick-witted, alluring. The 
unheard-of seduction she exercises over Yorick is the proof of it. In 
her eyes must be that greenish look, the sure sign of sensuality and 
The serpent arrives, 


egoism pushed to the length of cruelty. 
himself is free; 


and the bird does not lift a wing. ... Yorick by 
he sings his love with passion and frenzy; he tells it to the clouds 
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and the stars. With Myrrha present he is extinguished. . . . She 

comes in slowly, dreamily, absent-mindedly; she turns her glance 

on all around her, and fixes it almost disdainfully on Yorick. 
Could he have pictured more vividly the psychological relationship 
between Frédéri and his Arlésienne, and between José and Carmen ? 
The words might almost be transferred to those contexts, and that 
indeed was the final destination of part of the music. 

Bizet made other interesting remarks on this libretto. He 
emphasized its fantastic aspect: ** Everything must be dominated 
by fantasy’. But it should be put into musical terms. ‘‘ Dreami- 
ness, uncertainty, spleen, discouragement, disgust must be expressed 
like other sentiments by solid means. This must always be the 
case’. Let Galabert above all things be musical, let him write * de la 
jolie musique ”, by which Bizet meant music with a true musical 
value. Paddock in Act I should be ironically sinister. ** This jester 
is the terror of all the courtiers: he is loyalty and honour; he is 
truth; he is light.?/ You must announce him with a sudden clarity, 
an incisive transition’’. At first he thinks only of hatred and 
revenge, but the spectacle of Yorick’s love fills him with “* a sadness 
which every really sensitive philosopher feels at the abasement of 
human dignity’. Yorick at the beginning of the opera “ is happy 
in his unhappiness. He is no longer himself, he lives entirely in 
Myrrha. All his replies should be in a mood of passionate contem- 
plation (the contradiction is apparent, not real)’. Let Galabert 
put himself in his skin. ‘*‘ You must express this sick, nervous 
condition called love. Let us have fantasy, boldness, unexpected- 
ness, charm—above all, tenderness, morbidezza!’’ And again: “* You 
must let fly. Don’t think of anything except feeling and expressing 
what you feel ”’. 

Coupled with this is some technical advice on the musical 
dramatist’s job. The important recitatives should be uttered 
between (not on) the accompanying chords, so that the words can 
be heard. The characters must be allowed plenty of time to come 
on and off: it is no good expecting a chorus of forty and thirty 
dancers to get off the large stage at the Opéra in half a dozen bars. 
And the entr’actes must be sufficiently long to give people time to 
take their seats, bring out their lorgnettes and settle down. ‘The 
strict musical form must be broken when the dramatic situation 
demands: the duet for Paddock and Yorick in Act J, for instance, 
should be set in melodic declamation with a new phrase for each 
fresh idea, shaped gradually up to the climax. There are repeated 


sizet, who was always railing against the political decadence of the Second Empire, 
once remarked that France needed a Paddock. 
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warnings against setting stanzas contradictory in mood to the same 
music. For Paddock’s song about the monkey Bizet suggests, in the 
second stanza, a counterpoint of chromatic scales for violas and 
cellos winding across the orchestra, and in the third tremolos on the 
bridge, bizarre basses and uncouth harmonies to indicate the 
monkey’s grimacing, followed by a pause as Paddock climbs up to 
throw the cup. He emphasizes the dramatic effect obtained by 
recurring motives. At Yorick’s entry in Act II he proposes a com- 
bination in the orchestra of three themes already heard in Act I: 
his romance (where he first sang of his love), Myrrha’s entry and 
‘** Myrrha, la brise est forte’’. ‘* Yorick is dreaming, he is thinking 
of Myrrha, of his dive. All are confused in his mind. I think 
scraps of motives faintly indicated would have had a happy effect ” 

The condition in which the music has come down to us is tanta- 
lizing. The sheets of manuscript at the Conservatoire are numbered 
in hopeless confusion (from which it appears that they have never 
been examined). Though they comprise portions of all three acts, 
they are no mere sketches ; nearly every one is fully scored, with 
many corrections, and only at the end of a sheet does each fragment 
break off. There is little doubt that Bizet wrote down more than 
has been preserved: this is not a case, like ‘ Don Rodrigue’, of com- 
position in his head only, though his statement that two acts were 
finished does not of itself mean that they were fully written down. 
What became of the rest ? Some of it seems to have been lost through 
mere accident, or the proverbial housemaid in search of tinder: the 
Legend from Act I is complete except for fifteen bars (one double 
‘sheet) in the middle. Some may have been destroyed by Bizet 
himself. But certainly parts were removed by Guiraud when he 
was collecting Bizet’s posthumous works for publication. Among 
these were the * Seize Mélodies ’ of 1886, consisting largely perhaps 
wholly) of operatic fragments, some of them clearly no more than 
sketches, to which new words were commissioned by the publishers; 
three vocal duets with piano accompaniment, of similar origin; two 
works for solo voice, chorus and piano, * La Chanson du rouet ’ and 
‘Le Golfe de Bahia’, which also seem to be dramatic fragments; 
and the so-called ‘ Marche funébre’ for orchestra. Among this 
material are at least two portions of ‘ La Coupe du Roi de Thule’, 
and very likely more; but the disappearance of these manuscripts 
and the alteration of the verbal text make them difficult to identify. 

The prelude to the opera was published in 1881, under the 
inaccurate and misleading title of *‘ Marche funébre’ (doubly 


* This was probably lost very early on; otherwise Guiraud would surely have used 


the piece in ‘ Seize Mélodies ’ (v. infra). 
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misleading because Bizet had written a ‘ Marche funébre’ for 
orchestra in 1861, which has nothing in common with the present 
piece; it has remained unpublished, though the main theme was 
used at Leila’s entry in Act III of ‘ Les Pécheurs de perles’). The 
total neglect of this piece by concert-hall and radio (it does not seem 
to have been performed since 1881, and hardly any of Bizet’s bio- 
graphers as much as mention it) is hard to explain. It 1s original 
both in material and construction and full of splendid music, of far 
finer quality than the ‘ Patrie’ overture, which we hear too much. 
It opens with an arresting phrase on full orchestra: 


Ex.4 Andante maestoso 






etc 


If 


The sombre main theme follows on bassoons and ‘cellos, and is 


twice repeated, each time an octave higher. Perhaps ‘ repeated ” 
is the wrong word, for only the opening bars are the same; _ the 
continuation develops an expanding vitality ull it reaches a big 
climax that very strikingly foreshadows, in melody, rhythm and 


accompaniment, the Frédéri theme in ‘ L’ Arlésienne ’: 


Ex.2 
Strings 





























This is something more than coincidence; clearly this type of 
phrase*® came to symbolize for Bizet the emotional state of a young 
man in the grip of a passion he cannot shake off or control. There 
are affinities too with phrases in José’s Flower Song. After the climax 
the opening unexpectedly returns, this time modulating to Eb 
major, the key of the central section. This begins with a melody 
for flute and cor anglais in octaves with harp accompaniment and 


* It had, however, always been an element in his musical make-up: there is a striking 
example, with the repeated triplet chords in the accompaniment, in a very early and 
unpublished ‘ Romance sans paroles ’ for piano. 
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a long inner pedal on the horn, and contains another foreshadowing 
of the Frédéri music, though not of the same phrase: 


Molto animato 





cae : > i 4 





Ex.3 








a Ce e e 


A shortened version of the main theme returns, followed by a coad 
in which the second half of the Eb section bursts out {ff in B major. 
A sinister chromatic passage with clashing major sevenths leads to a 
gloomy end: Bizet had the vision to close with the more genuiné 
and tragic Myrrha element instead of the conventional happiness 
of Yorick’s union with Claribel. 
Six fragments of Act I survive. Two of them—celeven bars for 
Paddock’s entry and nineteen bars of duet for Yorick and Paddock 
are insignificant, although the frequent stage directions through- 
out the manuscript reflect Bizet’s emphasis on dramatic nuance. A 
recitative and aria for Paddock are almost complete, in full and 
short score. The jester is lamenting the fact that he alone of the 
courtiers is faithful to the dying king, and the music is characteristic 
and expressive. The librettists wrote: 
Un seul étre 
O mon maitre 
Te pleure, et c’est un bouffon ! 
Bizet turned the words round and ended as follows: 


x.4 
ratte’ —_ 





Te pleu - re, te pleu- re, et c’est un bouf- 


al tind 5 


P 


fon, c’est un bouf-fon, — 











ak 
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This is not the only place where he expresses tears by a chromati: 
touch of this sort. The scene of Myrrha’s entry, with Yorick’s offer 
of the pearl, which Bizet made Galabert set twice, is very carefully 
treated from the dramatic point of view. ‘The scoring too is 
elaborate, with a violin solo that may have been used later as a 
Myrrha motive. Sutil finer is the Legend, which opens with a 
development of the first phrase of the Prelude: 














Au siécle oudans Thu-le — notre his-toire a pris pla - ce— 


The librettists’ second and fourth stanzas were identical: 


Ce n’est donc pas le sceptre avec le diadéme 
Qu’il importe avant tout, ici, de recevoir: 
C’est la coupe elle-méme; 


Car sans elle on ne peut affermir son pouvoir. 


Bizet, who was always re-writing and modifying his libretti (he 
wrote text as well as music of Carmen’s Habanera and changed the 
first line of the librettists’ Seguidilla—the painfully prosaic “ J’irai 
dimanche en voiture *—to ‘ Prés des ramparts de Séville ”), was 
not content with this. He ended each half of the song with the 
grand phrase in the major: 








voir, la cou-pe d’or! 


This is worked up to a magnificent choral climax against soaring 
string tremolos, the full body of voices being reserved for this 
triumphant cadence. The third stanza, beginning “‘ Quand meurt un 
souverain”’, is rather a lapse, being set to a square Gounodesque 
tune in Ab major. 


The one surviving fragment of the finale is the most interesting 
of all. This is Yorick’s ‘‘ Myrrha, la brise est forte ”’ 
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# 
Myr-rha labriseestfor-te etle flot— é-cu-mant. 





Here, though both time and accompaniment are different, is the 
melody of José’s ‘* Dat-il m’en codter la vie’, the great climax at 
the end of Act III of ‘Carmen’. A comparison shows how Bizet 
varied and strengthened the tune, especially at the cadence: 
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What is more, after a stormy interlude in which Paddock and the 
chorus beg Yorick not to go, there follows, as in ‘Carmen’, a 
repetition of the whole passage a semitone higher—this time as a 
duet in octaves for Yorick and Myrrha, who sings “ Je tiendrai mon 
serment!”’ This change was a great improvement, for, as Bizet 
pointed out to Galabert?®, the librettists unnecessarily weakened the 
action by not tying Myrrha more firmly to her oath. But what gives 
the passage its supreme interest is the dramatic parallel with 
‘Carmen’. In both operas the love-sick victim leaves his betrayer 
on the climax of the finale—and the audience, on the stage and in 
the hall, know what she will do the moment his back 1s turned; in 
both operas, ignoring the advice of the spectators, he emphasizes 
his resolution by repeating his outburst a semitone higher; but 
whereas in * La Coupe ’ it is his willing if conditional departure that 
he proclaims, in ‘ Carmen ’ it is his unconditional refusal to depart?! 

overborne as this is by weightier considerations a moment or two 
later. The dramatic gain in the later opera, where José, with his 
back to the wall, faces Micaela’s appeals, Carmen’s taunts and the 
provocative self-confident swagger of Escamillo, is enormous; but 
the seeds of that justly famous scene lie in this unregarded manu- 
script of six years earlier. Surely only a sudden flash of insight 
could have revealed to Bizet the brilliant new use to which he could 
put this old theme. ?? 

The remains of Acts II and III are fewer and briefer. Of the 
four fragments of Act IT in the manuscript the most interesting is 
a short chorus for the sirens when they bring in the cup. This 1s 
very attractively scored, with picturesque trills and runs for the 
woodwind. But the song ‘La Siréne’, the first of the ‘ Seize 
Melodies’ (where it has words by Catulle Mendés), must belong 
here. ‘This charming piece is identical with the Eb major central 
section of the prelude with the addition of a short introduction and 
coda. Claribel is lamenting that all her siren’s wiles cannot move 
Yorick, and Mendes preserved both the sense and some of the words 
of the original libretto. The final cadence has a beautiful touch of 
poetry = 

10 Galabert was in hot water again over this scene. Bizet told him his setting was a 
barcarole which said ‘* Myrrha, la brise est douce Et le flot engageant ”’. 


11 Curiously enough Yorick has used the very words of José’s refusal—‘* Non! non! je 
ne partirai pas! ’’—a few minutes earlier, before Myrrha has made her offer; but the 
music to this passage does not survive. 


2 Bizet frequently re-used old material; there are at least twenty-three separate 
instances in his published and unpublished work. But the only other occasion on which 
he markedly improved on his earlier version was when he took a serious march from 
Act V of * Ivan le Terrible’ and turned it into the joyous ‘ Trompette et tambour ’ 
movement of * Jeux d’ enfants ’. 
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Ex.9 





Se -— 


Two other posthumous pieces may have formed part of this act. 
These are the duets ‘ Les Nymphes des bois’, of which the song 
‘La Nuit’ is a reduced version, and ‘ Révons’; the latter, part of it 
also published as a solo song under the title ‘ Aimons, révons’ 
is probably the vision scene (a duet for Myrrha and Yorick) to 
which Bizet referred in a letter. The middle section of ‘ Révons ° 
in the duet (but not the solo) version has an accompaniment figure 
identical with that for the cellos in Micaela’s “‘ Je dis que rien ne 
m’épouvante ” (‘ Carmen’, Act III)—an air said to have been 
taken from the unfinished and unpublished ‘ Grisélidis’*. Neither 
of these duets is musically of much interest as it stands. 

Of Act III there is still less, only a few bars for the dramatically 
important climax of Yorick’s ** Je vais boire a ma reine’ and fou 
pages of the final duet on the theme: 


Ex.10 


assays 


This takes us to the end of the libretto, but the last two bars of al 








introduce a new figure: 


Ex. 14 








These words do not appear in th published libretto, but.they must 
have reference to the Siren scene 1n Act II, whi h Bizet is obviously 
recalling in the music as well: the m«e lody is the beginning of the 
motive afterwards used to characterize the heroine of * Djamueh ’. 
It is clear from the libretto that “* Myrrha, la brise est forte ”’ 


would also have been brought back at Yorick’s entry in Act II] 


Che orchestration of the opera is very rich, but shows an advanc« 
in subtlety on Bizet’s earlier work. It follows the beautifully scored 
second act of ° La Jolie Fille de Pe rth ’ rather than the overloaded 
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massiveness of ‘Ivan le Terrible’’. Two cors anglais !* appear in 
the Legend, and the whole score uses three flutes (sometimes two 
piccolos), trumpets as well as cornets, and four each of bassoons and 
trombones, including a contrabass trombone which appears no- 
where else in Bizet’s work except in ‘ Noé’, the Halévy opera which 
he finished in the next year (1869). In the prelude the timpani 
play chords with the trombones, a device no doubt copied from 
Berlioz. 

It is too much to say that ‘ La Coupe du Roi de Thule’ would 
have been a masterpiece, but it shows a striking advance on the 
earlier operas and certainly played a part in clearing a way for the 
great strides which Bizet made in the last four years of his life. 
Although intended for the Opéra, it is free from the tumescence 
of much of ‘ Ivan le Terrible’, and it represents a loosening of the 
bonds of Gounodism, the danger of which for Bizet lay not so much 
in its lyrical elements (which he never threw off—witness Vivette 
and Micaela) as in the rhythmic ineptitude which, particularly 
when associated with uplifting sentiments, gives an effect of in- 
tolerable smugness. ‘There is none of this in Bizet’s best later work, 4 
but a good deal in ‘ Les Pécheurs de perles’, ‘ Ivan le Terrible ’ 
and *‘ Roma’, and a nasty outbreak in the duet that opens Act IV 
of ‘ La Jolie Fille de Perth’. ‘ La Coupe du Roi de Thule’ stands 
between these two groups, having more in common with the late 
than the earlier. But its chief significance lies in the fact that it 
gives the first unmistakable sign of a tragic power that was to cul- 
minate in ‘ L’Arlésienne’ and ‘Carmen’. It is probably this, 
rather than any purely technical development, that Bizet meant 
when he spoke of changing his artistic skin and writing in a new 
manner. And he may have become conscious at the same time that 
his true course was to concentrate on the emotions of everyday men 
and women—for which the natural stage was the Opéra-Comique 

rather than to force his genius the way it would not go, into the 
cavernous portals of the Opéra. From this time onwards, despite 
doubts and occasional deviations, he knew his goal and proclaimed 
it repeatedly in his letters. After dropping ‘ La Coupe du Roi de 
Thule’ in February 1869 he at once declared his resolve to change 
the species of opéra-comique; and it was probably chance in the 
shape of libretto difficulties, his marriage (June 1869), the com- 
mission to finish ‘ Noé’ and the war of 1870-71 with its cramping 

‘8 Bizet occasionally liked to substitute a pair of these instruments for the oboes to 


attain a special effect, as in the ‘ Don Procopio’ serenade (though he used oboes and 
dropped the guitar and mandoline when transferring it to ‘ La Jolie Fille de Perth ’) and 


, 


the short unpublished choral work *‘ La Mort s’ avance ’. 


' He never quite exorcised it, as ‘ Patrie’’ and ‘ Don Rodrigue ’ show. 
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effect on the theatres!5 that prevented the first fruit from appearing 
‘La Coupe du Roi de Thule’ shows that his rise to 


before 1871. 
and also that 


maturity was not so sudden as it otherwise appears, 
its probable psychological source lay, not as is usually supposed in 
his marriage or his experiences in the Franco-Prussian war (he was 
in Paris serving in the National Guard throughout the siege), but 
in the spiritual crisis which he underwent in the summer of 1868. 

* Grisélidis *’ on the 


'® In the summer of 1871 the Opéra-Comique refused to produc: 


ground of expense. Du Locle commissioned ‘ Djamileh ’ instead 
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ON TEACHING HARMONY 


By Ropert MULLER-HARTMANN 


THE question is often raised whether the knowledge of harmony 
tonal as distinguished from modal and atonal harmony—is still 
necessary for students of theory. For about forty years the vanguard 
of compose rs have proclaimed that the major and minor key-system 
is obsolete and should be replaced by a new tonal system suit ible for 
the expression of modern thoughts and feelings. As a matter of 
fact, most music of our time repudiates in more or less harsh terms 
the long-established order, but it is difficult to discover in con- 
temporary music a general tendency towards a positive new aim. 
Two prominent composers, Hindemith and Kéenek, have advanced 
interesting, though entirely different theories of modern music. 
Kéenek, in his ‘ Studies in Counterpoint, based on the Twelve- 
Tone Technique’, calls all music atonal which is not “‘ organized 
technically by the device of major and minor keys ”’. Hindemith, 
in his ‘ Craft of Musical Composition ’, rejects atonality and develops 
a theory of his own on a new and broader conception of tonality. 
In spite of propaganda, creative activity and attempts to find a 
theoretical foundation for a new musical language, the general 
training of students has undergone hardly any change. The old 
distinctions between diatonic and chromatic notes and between 
concords and discords are still observed; discords have still to be 
resolved, consecutive fifths and octaves to be avoided, and so on. 
Even Hindemith, some years after the publication of the book 
mentioned above, considered it necessary to publish ‘ A Concen- 
trated Course in Traditional Harmony’. There he says: “* Despite 
the evident loss of prestige which conventional harmony teaching 
has suffered, we must stil] count on it as the most important branch 
of theory training’’. This opening statement is modified, not to 
say contradicted, on the following page: ‘‘ I am consciously taking 
this step backwards in full realization of its relative unimportance 
How then is the importance or unimportance of a theory to be 


judged, if not by the importance of the music from which it is 


deduced ? It is an undeniable fact that the music of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries is still “‘ music of our time’’, and that 
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without it musical life to-day would not fulfil its great social function, 
to which contemporary music and music of the distant past contri- 
bute comparatively little. There is no historical parallel to the 
present situation, which is too complex to be described simply as 
the ever-recurrent struggle between new and old art. Nobody dares 
to call the ever-growing love of Bach and Mozart backwardness, 
and it is hard to believe that it is Beethoven, Brahms or Tchaikovsky 
who hinders any living composer’s success. 

The music of the past forty years has opened up new and 
interesting vistas and no doubt includes many a work active minds 
would not like to miss, but it has so far failed to change our outlook 
completely. Until atonality or some new conception of tonality 
has become second nature, it would indeed be premature to 
abandon the teaching of harmony, or to teach it as a subject of minor 
importance. And if it is still “‘ the most important branch of theory 
teaching ’’, surely it cannot be successfully treated without thorough- 
ness and enthusiasm. Hindemith’s advice to “ follow its rules for a 
while out of pure respect for tradition’ sounds lukewarm. The 
student cannot be expected to honour tradition for tradition’s sake, 
and he would in fact waste his precious time if he were not to study 
harmony to immediate artistic ends. The idea of teaching future 
performers and composers on different lines cannot fail to present 
itself, but it must be dismissed at once. A young composer trained 
on modern lines alone is sadly equipped for his career and will soon 
feel his shortcomings. On the other hand, it is certainly desirable 
that an aspiring performer, educated in the traditional way, should 
also learn all that may help him to understand the latest styles in 
composition. The conservative attitudes of teachers and examiners 
does not necessarily imply unwillingness or inability to appreciate 
modern music. 

A no less controversial point is how to teach harmony. In tonal 
music all movement originates from the dominant-tonic chord 
progression. What we in our first musical experiences register as a 
concluding formula, a cadence, is actually the life-principle of the 
most prolific period, a principle permeating the music of composers 
of such different character and cultural background as Bach and 
Wagner. This point cannot be sufficiently stressed in teaching. 
The chords which define tonality, the chords of the tonic, dominant 
and subdominant, have been given their special names in order to 
distinguish them from the rest. This useful distinction, however, 
tends to be obliterated if special names are also given to the chords 
of the other degrees of the scale. A particularly unfortunate term 1s 
* supertonic ”’, which obscures the fact that the chord on the second 
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degree has the same function as that on the subdominant. Likewise 
the chord on the seventh degree has the same function as the domi- 
nant. The function of the chords on the third and sixth degrees, 
however, is variable, and it is not always possible to explain them as 
derivations from primary chords. Riemann failed in his ingenious 
attempt to reduce all harmonies to functions of tonic, dominant and 
subdominant. Music seems to evade too rigid a systematization, 
and ambiguity of tonal relations is often part of musical beauty and 
expressiveness. Still, the employment of the secondary chords 
presents no difficulty for the beginner once he knows the few 
formulas which cover their use in classical music. If he wishes to 
learn how their most fascinating effects are brought about, he has 
only to turn to Schubert, Brahms and Dvo#ak. 

The dominant-subdominant progression calls for special atten- 
tion. It is rarely used in tonal music, not because it sounds “‘ harsh ” 
or “ unsatisfactory ’’, but because it is contrary to the principle of 
tonality. Chord progressions of this kind are reminiscent of modal 
music, of passages like the beginning of Palestrina’s ‘ Stabat Mater.’ 
Wagner exploits this modal device in the last scene of * Tannhiuser ’ 
when the Younger Pilgrims are singing “‘ Hoch iiber aller Welt ist ”’ 
(chord of Ep major) “ Gott!” (chord of Dp major). Here the 
progression is to be taken as a symbol of the past and of Christian 
faith. With the revival of the modes the progression analogous to 
dominant-subdominant is often met with again, as for instance in 
the Mixolydian second subject of the first movement of Holst’s 
‘St. Paul’s Suite’. Welcome as such attempts may be as avoiding 
the authentic cadence and breaking what Bairstow calls “ the 
tyranny of dominant and tonic ’’, it would be wrong to prejudice 
the student against this essential chord progression. He has not only 
to learn the harmonic vocabulary step by step, but also which 
particular style of harmonization is suited to a hymn-tune, which to 
a folk-tune, a classical or a romantic melody. Without limitations 
of one or the other kind there is no style in music. 

Choice of chords is the main point in teaching harmony. Rules 
of part-writing must not, of course, be neglected and, to be sure, the 
average student is usually more afraid of giving offence by writing 
forbidden consecutives than of adding harmonies to a given tune 
that make no sense at all. The reason for this is that blunders in 
part-writing are easily pointed out with reference to fixed rules, 
while it often needs some hard thinking on the part of the teacher to 
demonstrate the mistake in a shockingly bad chord progression. 
As nowadays most teachers are agreed that the harmonization of 
melodies is the most useful exercise, and as too many and too subtle 
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instructions bewilder and hamper the beginner, a thorough revision 
of the rules of part-writing is perhaps worth consideration. Most of 
the rules forbidding “ hidden ”’ fifths and octaves have no foundation 
in the practice of the masters, and their bad effect is purely imaginary. 

Schoenberg in his treatise on harmony (‘ Harmonielehre’, 1911 
objects to the harmonization of melodies. His reasons are none the 
more convincing because he himself, after many pro’s and con’s, 
gives detailed instructions for the harmonization of chorales. 
Schoenberg says “‘ the artist does not harmonize but invents melody 
and harmony simultaneously ’’. As a rule this is true, but there are 
many exceptions. The opening of Schubert’s great Symphony in 
C major is an instance of melody invented first and harmonized 
afterwards. For further proof that the pupil’s work is akin to artistic 
practice we need only remember the arrangements of traditional 
melodies by Bach, Brahms, Bart6k, Vaughan Williams and many 
others. Since a good harmonization can never be achieved by mere 
calculation, it is not the least task incumbent on the teacher to 
awaken and to guide the pupil’s imagination. Beginners often feel 
unhappy because they cannot hit upon the harmonies which they 
hear in their minds. In such cases the need for theoretical know- 
ledge and continuous practice is obvious. 

The old practice of working out figured basses is often attacked, 
and with good reason if it is still considered, as it was in Bach’s 
time and by Bach himself, the principal method of teaching composi- 
tion. Yet quite apart from the necessity of being conversant with 
the realization of figured basses in the music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, such exercises have their value as a supple- 
mentary training. Writing music on a preconceived succession of 
chords is a perfectly legitimate technique of composition, admirably 
employed in classical variation form. Provided that the pupil is 
allowed some melodic and rhythmic freedom, there is no good 
reason to condemn figured-bass exercises. They are objectionable 
only if they are meant to be worked out without aural imagination, 
almost mechanically. Well-built figured basses give the student 
valuable opportunity to develop skill in shaping treble parts and to 
find out for himself how much truth there is in Rameau’s assertion 
that melody has its origin in harmony. Besides, different types of 
exercise help to maintain the student’s interest. To prevent him 
from thinking that the theory of harmony is an abstract science, a 
dull examination subject, or at best a guide to the art of accom- 
panying hymn-tunes, and to make him feel the beauty and power of 
harmony, illustrations from the works of the masters are of the utmost 
importance. They also serve to give him an idea of the inter- 
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dependence of harmony, melody, form and counterpoint without 
diverting his attention from the subject he has to master first. 
Analysis of live music should be given as much time as possible and 
every point under discussion should be illustrated by examples 
which appeal to the pupil and are likely to be remembered. How 
stimulating is the mere sight of a text-book with ample quotations ! 
In abstract reasoning we may sometimes lose sight of the aim of our 
studies. A few bars of real music suffice to assure us that we are on 
the right path. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Handel. By Percy M. Young. (‘* Master Musicians’ series.) pp. 246. 
Dent, London, 1947.) 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Young’s book gives us eight chapters of biography, with eight of 
musical aesthetics and half a dozen appendices. The biographical pages 
have well-documented authority, including some hitherto unpublished 
correspondence, and extracts from Bank of England records, which prove 
the supposed bankruptcies of 1737 and 1745-46 to be mythical. His 
rather staccato un poco giocoso style may at times verge towards the col- 
loquial; but he is not dull. Though after all it is, as he says, the music 
that ultimately matters. He knows it intimately and is an admirable 
guide for both the highways and the byways; and he has a flair for 
illuminating details. 

In a certain sense Handel is at one and the same time the most 
popular and the least familiar of all great composers. His printed works 
run to ninety-four substantial volumes and, to many persons, ninety-three 
of these might for practical purposes be reckoned as almost, if not quite, 
non-existent. On the ninety-fourth Dr. Young lets himself go with 
refreshing unorthodoxy: 

The English affection for ‘ Messiah’ represents what, since the Reformation, 
they have generally felt obliged to feel about God in public. Because it is represen- 
tative of a nation’s thought ‘ Messiah’ is a notable work, but also, inevitably, it is 
not Handel at his greatest. . . . With a different text, and with a less abstract 
theme, he could have written music which, considered on its own merits, and 
without the subtle influence of familiar words of acknowledged genius and of 
specific association, was more intrinsically poetic. 

‘Saul’, ‘Samson’ and ‘ Jephtha’® can give us more of the poetry; 
but it is to the forty operas and the dramatic cantatas (miscalled oratorios 
that we have to go for the quintessence of Handel. Dr. Young is rightly 
insistent that Handel was primarily a secular and theatrical composer, 
bound to the church by the slenderest of ties. Among the numerous 
quotations in music-type the oratorios are, rightly enough, less drawn 
upon than the operas, the dramatic cantatas and the instrumental music. 
Dr. Young is indeed inclined to consider the ‘ Concerti grossi’ as ‘* the 
peak of Handel’s creative genius ’’—an opinion which has been strongly 
held by others, but has not found general acceptance. 

One of the appendices deals with “ the problem of plagiarism ”’ 
These two pages are perhaps a little sketchy. ‘The Buononcini-Lotti 
affair is surely too important to be relegated to a passing footnote in an 
earlier part of the book; and on the other hand there is a reference to 
Dr. E. J. Dent’s curious and unconvincing speculations. However, 
Dr. Young gives us the last word of musicological wisdom when he says: 
‘*The matter should not be magnified, otherwise chance thematic 
resemblances will lead to alarming conclusions’’. ‘* Alarming ’’ is 
certainly the word for the stark nonsense that is frequently offered us in 
the sacred name of Quellenforschung. BE. W. 
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Schubert : a Decumentary Biography. By Otto Erich Deutsch. ‘Translated 
by Eric Blom. pp. xxxii, 1040; pl. 40. (Dent, London, 1947.) 63s. 

For the musician, and particularly the Schubertian, who has no 
German the work of Professor Deutsch called ‘ Franz Schubert: die 
Dokumente seines Lebens und Schaflens’, and published at Munich 
over thirty years ago, was a necessity always tantalisingly out of reach. 
Here at last is an English translation, not only of that work, but of a 
considerably augmented and fully annotated version of it. It represents 
half a century’s devoted work of research among contemporary and 
posthumous documents for any scrap of material which has some bearing 
on Schubert’s life and work. Besides the composer’s seventy-one extant 
letters there are extracts from the diaries and letters of his friends and 
acquaintances, contemporary Criticisms, newspaper advertisements, 
publishers’ announcements, and much friendly verse. The collection 
is, as Professor Deutsch himself says, the impress of a life on its contem- 
porary world. The work of amassing these records has been practicable 
only because that life was short and the impression a light one ; imagine 
the task in the case of the much-travelled, much-publicized and long- 
lived composer. 

As one reads on into the book, one is conscious that the light shed by 
these extracts on the central figure and his friends illumines more and more 
clearly something else besides—something which was vital to the very 
existence of Schubert—his beloved Vienna: “ I look forward ”’, he writes 
from Zseliz on August 24th 1818 to his brother Ferdinand, ‘‘ with 
immense pleasure to the moment at which the word will be ‘ To Vienna, 
to Vienna!’”’ It is chiefly a revelation of Vienna in the Bredermeterisch 
phase, with its vignettes and diaries and sentimental attachments and 
general air of silver-paper lace borders; but we see also the life of the 
capital in its publishing-houses and its theatres, in the political manoeuv- 
rings and the sudden furores, in the very sounds and smells of lodgings in 
back alleys with landlords pressing for money, and drunken home- 
goings at midnight and after. With an aptness which would surely have 
pleased Schubert himself it is to Vienna that Professor Deutsch dedicates 
the book; and when one considers with heartbreak the plight of present- 
day Austria and its capital, what a moving dedication it is: ‘‘ To Vienna’s 
past and future ”’! 

The documents themselves, well over a thousand, are grouped into 
three sections: Prenatal Records (1785-96), The Life (1797-1828) and 
Obituary Notices (1828-39). They are preceded by introductory 
notes on Austria and its capital in Schubert’s time and on the composer's 
ancestors, and they are followed by a series of appendices whose value 
to the specialist is inestimable, for these forty-odd pages are packed with 
detailed information on such things as his lodgings, first performances, 
publications during his life and so on. The sort of facts which to acquire 
one could spend hours of page-turning are here assembled for instant 
recovery; if one should wish to know where Schubert was lodging when 
he composed the string Quartet in A minor, or the exact date when the 
‘Moments Musicaux’” were published, or when ‘ Gretchen’ was first 
performed in public, here is the information readily available. 


The numerous extracts from documents of 1797-1828 which form the 
main body of the collection are not all of equal importance or interest. 
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One questions the significance, even relevance, of many of the quotations 


from Franz von Hartmann’s diary : this kind of thing from April 26th 
1828: 
lo Schober’s, where the reading of that novel by Tieck was continued. ‘* Snail.’’ 


Home at midnight. 


And one turns rather hurriedly the pages of the long skit by Bauernfeld 


written for New Year’s Eve 1826: what little interest it may have had 
evaporates when we find that Schubert was not even present at the 
reading of it. 

The appendices and the chronological arrangement of documents 
constitute a factual biography; the publication is accordingly well 
matched with its hour, for the modern trend in biography is to present 
the facts of a life without interpretation. This book by its very nature 
can neither idealize nor depreciate: the records stand uninterpreted and 
ire not directed to any special view of the composer Ihe lucid anno- 
tations and connecting biographical links are likewise starkly factual. 
That the whole work should form the basis of all future biographies of 
Schubert hardly needs saying: if only one could feel that this will be so! 
The truth in his case is so much stranger, and so much less romantic, 
than the fictions which have grown up round his name that one can 
only shrug the shoulders at the realization that the romantic biographers 
will continue to reproduce them and will ignore Professor Deutsch. 
There is no doubt that his work kills many of these romantic fictions. 
Writing in the Schubert centenary number of ‘ Music & Letters’, Mr. 
A. H. Fox Strangways said: 


As it is, they [Schubert’s biographers] have inconclusively shown—a thin triumph 
—both that he lifted the little finger and that he kissed the wrong girl. 


How inconclusive their showing will be revealed as one studies the 
records. 

It is satisfying, too, to be confirmed by Professor Deutsch in one’s 
instinctive feeling that Randhartinger’s recollections are untrustworthy. 
May we hope now for an end of that absurd story of Schubert’s jotting 
down ‘ Der Zwerg’ in a few moments, laughing and joking the while, 
before joining Randhartinger for a walk ? 

We may also absolve the publisher H. Probst from the despicable 
niggardliness of which he has been accused, for Grove misread, or 
misunderstood, the currency account in Probst’s letter, and Schubert 
certainly received more than 17s. 6d. for the Trio, Op. 100, and more than 
10d. each for the ‘ Winterreise ’ songs. 

But there are deeper levels of interest than this for the student; from 
many different and fascinating aspects that are presented let us.look at 
that of contemporary criticism. As well as shedding light on the way in 
which his contemporaries felt about Schubert’s music—not unfavourably 
—how these extracts reveal the eternal complacence of the critic: 

Herr Schubert is far-fetched and artificial to a degree—not in his melody, but 
in his harmony—and in particular he modulates so oddly and often so very suddenly 
towards the remotest regions as no composer on earth has done, at any rate in songs, 
and other small vocal pieces. 

That was written in 1827 for the Leipzig ‘ Allgemeine musikalische 
Zeitung ’, and a few months later in the same journal the writer says of 
the first movement of the Sonata in G, Op. 78: 
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Here and there, perhaps, he plays for playing’s sake—with the instrument too, 
which is asked, for example, to produce sustained notes and chords, like a string 
quartet; he repeats too much and becomes altogether too long for that which he 
intends to offer, and actually does offer. 


towards the 


The courtesy of modern critics—or is it perhaps caution : 
actual body of contemporary music, whatever they may say of its soul o1 
mind, gives a startling quality to outspoken comments suc h as these: 
the continuous striking of A on page 6, staves 2-3, is not based on harmon 
principles and might very properly be replaced by other notes, as for instance th 
minim A in the last bar of the second stave, where G might do, since it would 
indicate an appropriate chord of the sixth, and so on... . [on the * Wanderer ’ 

Fantasia). 

Only the last six repeated notes of eac h verse impair the seriousness of the whole 
by their horn-like and commonplace close. We recommend that they should be 
omitted without more ado. {On the song, ‘ Zur guten Nacht ’. 

No wonder that Schubert wrote to his parents in this vein: 
for however favourable a verdict may be, it may at the same time be equally 
laughable if the critic lacks the required understanding, which is not altogether 
rarely the case. 

There are yet deeper levels: Schubert has his problems, even though, 
fortunately, the approach to his work is unproblematic; and while 
offering no solutions, these records present several of the problems in 
sharper outline. Here one can study the equivocal records of that illness 
which attacked him early in 1823 and decide perhaps whether it may not 
have been the onset of this disease which caused him to lay aside the 
unfinished manuscript of the B minor Symphony. 

An even greater problem is that of deciding from the complete 
evidence here mustered whether Schubert did compose a “lost” 
Symphony at Gmunden and Gastein in the summer of 1825. There is 
no doubt in Professor Deutsch’s mind: he refers to this work as an 
accomplished fact, and it does seem at first glance as if there can be no 
doubt about it. On July roth 1825 Anton Ottenwalt writes to Spaun: 

. . by the way, he [Schubert] had worked at a symphony in Gmunden, which is 

to be performed in Vienna this winter 
But as one reads on doubts begin to arise. If the Symphony which 
Schubert 


ffered in the February of 1828 to the publishers B. Schott’s 
Sons was this lost work, and not the sixth Symphony of 1818, one may 
well wonder what became of the manuscript between then and _ the 
following November. Why was it not in the possession of either his 
brother or hobe1 F 

[here are two adjustments to be made in ascribed dates of composition 
revealed by the bringing to light of hitherto unknown advertisements. 
The first is in connection with the pianoforte duet Sonata in Bb major, 
Op. 30. ‘This work has always been safely embedded in the summer of 


1824 by all the biographies, where, incidentally, one naturally feels it to 
belong. But the Vienna ‘ Zeitung’ of December 1822 announces it as 


having “just been published ’’, which means that we are no longet 
certain when it was composed, except that Schindler’s early dating 

1617—now seems more likely. The second and more surprising adjust- 
ment is of the date of the song ‘ Reflection ’ (‘ Wiederschein ’), which was 


written eight years before its usually ascribed date. It was printed in the 
autumn of 1820 and intended for a magazine supplement. This in 
itself would be of no importance were it not that two small technical 
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devices belonging quite clearly to the songs of 1827-28 are used in 
‘ Wiederschein ’ and so appear to confirm its hitherto ascribed date of 
January 1828 that one can hardly believe the evidence of one’s own eyes. 

The quality of the translation into English of these documents can be 
summed up in one word: it is unobtrusive. One simply is not conscious 
of reading a translation at all. This will be apparent from one example. 
In that best of all Schubert’s letters, written to Ferdinand from Gmunden, 
he says: 

Die Do6rfer zeigen Spuren von ehemaligem Reichtum. An den gemeinsten 
Bauernhausern findet man iiberall marmorne Fenster- und Thiirst6cke, auch sogar 
manchmal Stiegen von rothem Marmor 

Here is Eric Blom’s translation: 


The villages show traces of former affluence. At the meanest farmhouse 


everywhere one finds window frames and doorposts of marble, and sometimes even 


stairs of red marble. 
Now compare that with the sixth-form English with which the Victorians 
were content: 
The villages show signs of the wealth of former days. In the commonest peasants’ 


houses one finds on all sides (!) marble window ledges and doors, sometimes even 


staircases of red marble. {A. D. Coleridge’s translation 
Moreover, the individuality of these extracts has been ably preserved: 
passing, as they all have done, through the hands of one translator, 
it would have been more than excusable had they suffered a certain 
flattening down in the process. As it is, Mr. Blom has wisely realized 
that in translation too often the spirit killeth and the letter maketh alive. 
The result is that Schubert’s friends and associates jump to life as they 
never have done before. It is impossible to resist quoting Virginia 
Woolf’s remarks on biography in this connection: 
the little figures—for they are rather under life-size—will begin to move and 
speak, and as they move we shall arrange them in all sorts of patterns of which they 
were ignorant, for they thought when they were alive that they could go where they 
liked; and as they speak we shall read into their sayings all kinds of meanings which 
never struck them, for they believed when they were alive that they said straight off 
whatever came into their heads. But once you are in a biography all is different. 


{ 


Che book is beautifully produced and, for all the solidity of its material, 
easy to handle. There are four reproductions of water-colours which 
present all the delicacy and precision of the originals, and the many 
illustrations in half-tone and line are all relevant and sometimes as 
informative as the text itself (and one cannot be too grateful for the 
exclusion of that repulsive photograph of Schubert’s skull!). 

That Professor Deutsch’s creat work, in its complete form, should 
be published first in England and under present-day difficulties is a 
fine venture on the part of the publishers. M. J. E. B. 


Chopin. By Arthur Hedley. ‘Master Musicians’ series pp. 214. 
(Dent, London, 1947.) 7s. 6d. 

Approximately three-quarters of this book is biography, and in this 
field Mr. Hedley’s diligence deserves very high praise. He has gone back 
to the original sources, largely in Poland and in the Polish language, and 
has not taken another writer’s word for anything, whenever he could 
check for himself. He tells his story in vivid fashion, and especially does 
he make clear the tangled tale of the composer and George Sand: many 
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English readers of Chopin’s life must have felt confused as they were 
tossed backwards and forwards between Niecks and Hadow, and they will 
be grateful for Mr. Hedley’s sane and judicious pages. 

About the music also Mr. Hedley has, though his insight varies, many 


suggestive things to say. For example: 

No comparable small bod f music has been subjected, in the course of a cen- 
tury, to su¢ h unceasing, re le ntiess pe i rmance, 

Others, like Schumann and Berlioz, might raise a louder uproar, but it was 
Chopin who, for all his reserve and indifference, was the real revolutionary : it 
was he who placed the first explosive charge against the long-revered edifice of 
classical diatonic harmony which now lies in utter ruin and disintegration. 

His first concern was the solution of musical, not sentimental problems. Where 
romantically minded commentators see ** blood and passion ”’ or ** love and hatred ”’ 


the composer himself insisted that there were only chords, modulations, 


progre Ssions 


[here are more than that, of course, but he did not choose to reveal what it was. 


Mr. Hedley often insists on this last point, but his own virtue once o1 
twice gives way. He tells us that in the Nocturne Op. 32 No. 1 “ the 
romance is interrupted and the troubadour silenced *’; or, more impor- 
tantly, that the whole of the Bb minor Sonata expresses the emotions which 
the vision of death arouses—a theme on which Mr. Hedley expands for 
half a page, taking in his stride that dreadful trio to the march and all 
the rest of it. 

Mr. Hedley is careful in drawing up lists in order of merit, but once 
or twice he seems to slip rather heavily. It is strange that he should 
omit adequate individual mention of the F minor ‘ Nouvelle Etude ’ from 
the Moscheles ‘ Méthode ’, one of the most powerful and passionate, as 
well as one of the tersest of his inspirations. Another connection with 
Moscheles Mr. Hedley seems to have discovered for himself. He gives 
us a musical quotation which shows that the ‘ Fantaisie-[mpromptu ’ 
in C% minor, not published tll after Chopin’s death, is a_barefaced 
plagiarism from an ‘ Impromptu’ by Moscheles which appeared in the 
same album as Chopin’s two Op. 15 Nocturnes. Mr. Hedley offers no 
explanation; but it must surely have been a jest between the two men. 

In the chapter on Chopin as a pianist Mr. Hedley has many illu- 
minating things to say about Chopin’s rhythm and about his individual 
but often neglected fingering; but perhaps the most interesting and 
important are the remarks about Chopin’s pedal-playing. Mr. Hedley 
quotes a bar from the original manuscript of the A major Polonaise, 
which shows how far the technique of half-pedalling had advanced 
six quaver beats allegro). He rightly points out that Chopin’s pianos had 
far less sustaining-power than ours, but omits to mention the helpful 
results which have been obtained from experiments on a Broadwood 
once in Chopin’s own possession, which showed that the well-balanced 
resonance of the sustaining-pedal differed by an octave. E. W. 


Bruck éT- VU ahler-S hoer } ro. By Dika Newlin. pp. 293. (King’s Crown 
Press, Morningside Heights, N.Y.; Cumberlege, London, 1947. 


20S. 


The author, though transatlantic. is preoccupied with traditions and 
dynasties. A pupil of Arnold Schoenberg’s, she has adopted in far-away 
California a somewhat romantic view of Viennese musical life through 
the centuries, seeing it as more isolated and self-subsistent than Clio 
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might allow, and accepting Felix Salten’s remark “‘ that the relationship 
between Vienna’s succeeding musical generations is often so close as 
almost to be perceptible as a living entity’. (The flabby English of this 
phrase is characteristic.) It is a view that leads to an exaggeration of the 
part played by such worthies as G. M. Monn and J. C. Mann, and to an 
under-rating of the Italian share in Viennese music. 

The author tells us that she was led by her interest in Schoenberg’s 
music to go back to Mahler and thence to Bruckner: and the result is a 
book that represents those three as monarchs of a royal dynasty. Schoen- 

‘rg is, from this point of view, Bruckner’s grandson. Years ago Paul 
Stefan told us that Mahler’s life was practically a continuation of that 
of Schubert, and although this is too much even for Miss Newlin to 
swallow, she believes to the point of mysticism in a kind of apostoli 
succession of Viennese musicians. It is territorially and racially inde- 
pendent; nor is her presumption that Viennese traditions “ will never 
again be able to find firm root in their native soil *’ any reason for her to 
foresee their ceasing to be. Since the contemporary representative of thé 
sacred line has betaken himself to the western hemisphere it is there that 
the successors of Mahler and Bruckner, Schubert and Mozart, Mann 
and Monn, may be expected to continue its manifestations, and the 
glorious traditions be maintained. ‘ It is in our country, if anywhere, 
that they must live and grow, nurtured by younger generations.”’ 

The writing is polysyllabic. ‘ Paternalistically ’’, for instance, has 
the advantage of being longer than “ paternally ’’—-a gain of three peints 
for the polysyllabist. Great industry has gone to the making of the book, 
but not quite enough; or it would not have been said that Beethoven was 
a Protestant, his Mass in D a Protestant, non-liturgical mass: or that 
Schumann never drew upon the *‘ Wunderhorn’ poems for his song- 
writing. ‘The remoteness of Franz Josef’s Austria from young California 
is often amusingly suggested. On Mahler’s engagement at the Vienna 
Opera Miss Newlin says: ‘*‘ The appointment of a Jew to so high a post 
indicated a racial tolerance which one might not have expected in Court 
circles’. ‘The Roman Catholic Church is for her an entirely strange 
phenomenon. Bruckner, she says, “‘ was Catholic to an extent that we 
can hardly imagine to-day ’’. She insists more than once that Mahler’s 
professed faith was only ‘‘a Catholicism of convenience ”’. This is 
hardly just, as the book by Mahler’s widow has shown.' Mahler was not 
a Heine. 

Miss Newlin’s study is uncritical, whether historically or aesthetically. 
‘‘ Bruckner ’’, she says, “* re-interpreted the spirit of Beethoven in the 
musical language of his time’’. But surely if there is one thing that is a 
man’s own it is his spirit; and if anyone of eminence is to be picked upon 
for his difference in spirit from Beethoven it is surely Bruckner. In 
Miss Newlin’s eyes Bruckner’s modest appreciation of his own music “ is 
understandable if we remember his excessive humility caused by his 
upbringing during one of the most absolutist periods in Austrian history ”’ 
Can naivety go farther? It will be guessed that the word “‘ baroque ” 
occurs with some frequency. On page 2: * Bruckner, a curious baroque 


without going in. . . . He was a believer in Christianity, a Christian Jew.”’ ‘ Memories 
and Letters,’ pp 82-83. 


1“* He had a strong leaning to Catholic mysticism. . . . He could never pass a church 


Vol. XXVIII ( 
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figure... °°. On page 3: “It has already been said that Bruckner 
was a man of the baroque’’. No doubt, if St. Florian’s had been a 
medieval building the adjective in these phrases would have been 
‘‘ Gothic’. The two words are equally inapplicable and meaningless 
in this connection. Schoenberg sets to music a sonnet of Petrarch’s; and 
our author finds the poet’s “‘ enervated lyricism . . . subtly appropriate 
to this Indian summer of the Viennese serenade’’. Macedonian 


aesthetics! 

All this is not to say that Miss Newlin’s work is without value. Once 
on p. 35) the thurifer that she generally is utters a word of independence. 
She says: 

. . . we find ourselves for the first time perilously close to a tragic apparition which 

stalks through the declining century and into the 2oth, following Bruckner, Brahms, 

Mahler through their brilliant careers like a dark shadow. It is “‘ The Decline and 

Fall of the Classical Symphony ”’ 

There was Miss Newlin’s real subject! But though she glances at it 
only to pass it by, she must be credited with not having overlooked that 
apparition which is always in the reader’s mind through these 300 pages. 
She is too much dazzled by the genius of her three heroes. She has not 
the heart to seek out the reasons why the achievement of each one of them 
is inferior to the requirements of the cult or legend. She does not even 
consider the possibility that the ingenious Schoenberg’s failure to win the 
ear of the world may come from a radical uncreativeness—a lack of 
‘* poetry ’’ in the first sense of the word. It does not occur to her that 
Mahler’s symphonies may possibly fall short of their professions and 
intentions. Yet how can it not be thus? How could the sentimental 
world have done anything but revel in the true fulfilment of those inten- 
tions? But our author has read widely. If the Bruckner chapters are 
rather perfunctory, her account of Mahler’s symphonies and of Schoen- 
berg’s career contains details not to be found elsewhere in English musical 
literature. R. C, 


Stravinsky: a Critical Survey. By Eric Walter White. pp. 192. (John 
Lehmann, London, 1947.) 153s. 

Stravinsky’s evolution during the forty years which separate his 
first Symphony, in Eb major (1905), from the ‘Symphony in Three 
Movements’ (1945) may fairly be described as meteoric; for, like a 
meteor in its transit through various atmospheric strata, he has alter- 
nately blazed into incandescence, cooled off and blazed again. At the 
moment his brightness is undiminished and appears to be glowing with a 
steady flame. 

And yet, we must admit, there has been a singular dearth in this 
country of good critical writing, even of reliable, well-informed comment 
on the career and achievements of this composer who, when all is said and 
done, has been the dominating figure in western music now for nearly 
half a century. So Mr. White’s new “ critical survey ’’, for which his 
earlier * Stravinsky’s Sacrifice to Apollo’ had prepared the way, was 
really overdue, which makes it doubly welcome now that it has appeared. 
For we must face the fact that up to now Lnglish musicologists have 
lagged sadly behind their continental colleagues in the matter of 
Stravinsky-appreciation—have, indeed, with few exceptions adopted an 
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extraordinarily provincial, not to say parochial, attitude towards the 
great man’s music. Can we ever forget, to take only one example, the 
disgraceful failure of the London critics in 1926 to see in ‘ The Wedding ’ 
one of the most arresting and original masterpieces of twentieth-century 
music ? And this “ conspiracy of wilful stupidity ’’, as H. G. Wells so 
rightly described it at the time, still lingers on in some quarters. Stravin- 
sky, in fact, has for long been “ suspect ”’ in the eyes of British critics who, 
it is to be feared, have allowed their judgment of the actual works to be 
coloured by the antagonism aroused in them by his dogmatic, detached 
and coldly volitional approach to his art. To some natures this attitude 
seems repellent and “not quite nice’’; it savours, they think, of 
exhibitionism, and at best shows horrible conceit. 

That such an attitude might, on the other hand, conceivably spring 
from an inherent modesty, from a recognition of the artist’s own limitations 
and from his respect for law, order and tradition, would no doubt seem 
to such critics a fantastic suggestion. And yet there is truth in it—a 
truth on which it may be worth while to ponder. For it may supply the 
answer, at any rate an answer to one aspect of the Stravinskian enigma. 
Mr. White, at all events, is free from any prejudices with regard to 
theorizing; he is content to accept this as part of Stravinsky’s normal 
modus operandi, and to show that with him creation is necessarily preceded 
by conscious and premeditated planning (on the aesthetic as well as the 
purely technical plane). This book is indeed refreshingly factual and 
objective; the author is sparing in the use of qualifying adjectives of praise 
or blame, but he does give an over-all picture of Stravinsky’s progress 
through all the different phases of his evolution which, in their Protean 
variety and diversity, have proved so disconcerting to public and critics 
alike. Why anyone should ever have questioned a composer’s right to 
change his style if he wants to at different periods of his development is 
one of those things which it is difficult to understand, except on the 
assumption that all publics are incurably lazy and resent having to make 
even a tithe of the effort a creative artist is continually making throughout 
his career. Undoubtedly this is what has been happening in Stravinsky’s 
case, with the result that the public having by 1920 just got to the stage of 
accepting ‘ The Rite of Spring ’ did not see why it should have to re-adjust 
its ideas about the composer a few years later and follow him meekly 
through the neo-classicism of ‘ Mavra’ and ‘ Pulcinella’ to the bare 
bones aad contrapuntal austerity of the Octet and the ‘ Dumbarton 
Oaks Concerto’. And so it has been all along—the composer always 
one move ahead, and the public and critics jogging along behind. And 
now they are confronted with the ‘Symphony in Three Movements ’ 
which has upset everybody’s calculations once more, and made us 
all think again. Yet another instance of Stravinsky’s supreme quality of 
being, to quote his friend and collaborator the late C. F. Ramuz, 
‘ capable ainsi de toujours devenir, et non pas d’étre seulement ”’. 


But although, of course, in the last resort it is on the intrinsic value of 
his music alone that a composer must be judged, and not on mere 
stylistic considerations, it will clearly help us enormously in forming our 
judgment of a composer like Stravinsky if we can discover the reason for 
the chameleonic diversity of style which is such a notable feature of his 
work. And this is where Mr. White’s book can be of the greatest 
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assistance. For the author traces step by step the composer’s evolution 


and explains why and in what circumstances at any given moment he 
deci led to write a work of this or that description. And in between his 
detailed analyses of the works as they succeed one another Mr. White 
pauses every now and then to consider, in three ‘ Interludes’, some of 
the points of technique or aesthetics arising out of his critical examination 
of the composer’s output to date. 

In one of these ‘ Interludes’, entitled ‘ The Historical Sense 


} 


tne 
author discovers an interestin analogy etween travinsky S practice 
and a theorv enunciated by T. S. Eliot in his essay on ‘ ‘Tradition and the 
Individual ’. In order to understand tradition, says | liot, it is necessary 


t ) POSS S the histe icai sense : which 
mvolves a perception not only of the pastness of the past, but of its presence 


the historical sense compels a man to write not merely with his own generation in 
iat the whole of the literature of Europe from Homer, 
and within it the whole of the literature of his own country, has a simultaneous 


his bones, but with a feeling tl 





existence and composes a simultaneous order. This hi torical sense, which is a sense 
of the timeless as well as of the temporal . is what makes a writer traditional! 


And it is at the same time what makes a writer most acutely conscious of his plac« 


in time, ol his contemporaneity 


‘** For ‘ writer’ and ‘ poet’ read ‘ composer’; for ‘ literature’ read 
‘music’ ’’, comments Mr. White, “‘ and the passage fits perfectly the case 
of any composer who, with full artistic integrity, attempts to relate his 
work to the ever-flowing stream of tradition.’’ And he goes on to pursue 
the analogy further, comparing Eliot’s “‘ method of textual reminiscence 
and direct quotation as revealed in ‘ The Waste Land’ and the ‘ Four 
Quartets ’”’’ with “ Stravinsky’s use of apparently derivative material in 


a work like ‘ Oedipus Rex ’ . the technique of both artists depends 
for its success . . . on the artists’ ability to evoke emotion by successfully 
extracting the objective content of their material”’’. From which 
Mr. White concludes, with every justification, that ‘‘ the right of a com- 
poser to develop an historical sense of musical tradition, and to allow the 


] 


knowleds e so at quired to be utilized, 


in Professor Dent’s words, ‘ for the 
intensifying and the development of the creative imagination’ cannot 
urely be denied to Stravinsky or any other serious composer ”’ 

Viewed in this light the perfect lecitimacy of Stravinsky’s deliberate 
return in ‘ Mavra’, for example, to what he called “ the vocal style and 
conventions of the old Russo-Italian Opera’”’, or of his adaptation of 
Pergolesi’s music in ‘ Pulcinella’ (which Mr. White neatly describes as 
* this cheerfully planned rape’’), becomes apparent; in both cases he was 
only attempting “to relate his work to the ever-flowing stream of 
tradition’. A similar process can be discerned, of course, elsewhere, but 
nowhere more noticeably than in the ‘“ borrowings’’ which are so 
striking a feature of ‘ Oedipus Rex’. And yet ‘ Oedipus’ is one of the 
most original of all Stravinsky’s creations. 


Is it, then, permissible to assert, on the strength of all these instances, 
that what Stravinsky has been incessantly strivins to do ever since 
*‘ L’Histoire du Soldat’ is to create a series of “‘ type’? works—e.g. the 
pre-Mozartian sonata in the piano Sonata; the opera-buffa type in 
‘ Mavra’; the eighteenth-century concerto type in the piano concertos; 
the mythological-ballet-grand-siécle type in ‘ Apollo Musagetes’; the 
oratorio type in ‘ Persephone ’ and ‘ Oedipus’, and so on? I think it is 
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—especially when we take into consideration what the composer himself 
has said in the ‘ Musical Poetics ’ about the importance of tradition and of 
reintroducing into western music a feeling for genuine, authentic “ style ’ 
herein lies the key—perhaps the master-key—to a proper understanding 
of Stravinsky’s music; though of course it demands from us a good deal 
more than a mere “ understanding ’’. For if we fail to see beauty in it 
as well as cleverness and all the rest, we are nowhere near the real 
Stravinsky—the Stravinsky of * The Fire-Bird’ and * The Nightingale ’, 
of ‘ Petrushka ’ and ‘ The Wedding ’, of the ‘ Symphony of Psalms * and 
the Symphonies of 1940 and 1945. ‘They are summits, and will endure. 

For the most part Mr. White in this book is inclined to let the summits 
take care of themselves; he does not indulge in panegyrics, but very 
properly applies himself to the task of showing what in each of his major 
works Stravinsky has attempted to do, and by what means. The com- 
positions are not discussed apart from their context, so to speak, but 
the genesis of each one is linked in the narration with events in the 
composer's life at the time. They are then subjected to analysis—and it is 
here that one’s sympathy goes out to the author whose publishers (one 
can only assume) would not allow him the use of music-type illustrations 
in the text. But in a book of this kind such illustrations are really indis- 
pensible, because a few bars in musical notation convey far more to the 
reader, in far less time, than pages of laborious explanation with the aid 
of letters can ever do. The other alternative, to which Mr. White is 
constantly reduced, is to keep referring the reader to numbered passages 
in the printed scores, which he may or may not have by him at the time. 

Apart from this blemish the book is well planned and adequately 
illustrated, and it includes a useful list of recordings as well as a catalogue 
of all the published works up to 1946 inclusive. It also includes a rather 
startling piece of information relating to the ‘ Musical Poetics’, which I 
have purposely left to the last in order to give it prominence. According 
to Mr. White the French edition of this book, the only one so far available 
in Europe, is incomplete since it omits entirely a whole lecture in which 
Stravinsky dealt, in an outspoken way, with music in Soviet Russia. No 
apology or explanation is offered by the French editors, who have 
carefully expunged any references elsewhere which might reveal to their 
European readers that such a lecture was ever delivered. It is of course 
easy to guess what “‘ hidden hand ”’ has been at work here—but what a 
reflection on the state of the body politic in France to-day! 


R. H. M. 


Bohuslav Martini: the Man and his Music. By Milo8 Safranek. (* Con- 
temporary Composers’ series, ed. by Scott Goddard.) pp. 135. 
Dobson, London, 1946 [sic].) 8s. 6d. 

Something about Scott Goddard’s new series had better be said to 
begin with. This first specimen is a very pretty and well-produced 
little volume: readable type, good paper, an attractive binding, excellent 
plates and clear musical examples. ‘These are technical matters not by 
themselves capable of making a good book; but they help, if only by 
influencing the reader in its favour. More positive virtues are a copious 
index and a selected list of works, the latter particularly valuable in the 
case of a composer of whom so little is as yet known, although he has 
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written a vast amount of music. This catalogue lists 135 compositions, 
almost exactly as many as Beethoven had reached (so far as he gave 
opus numbers to his works) when he died at very nearly the same age as 
Martint has now come to; yet it is confined to only the “‘ chief works ”’, 
and there is no telling (though one can make a pretty good guess from 
the author’s tale) what enormous quantities of discarded, unfinished and 
unpublished music may have been omitted. 

Martini: may be only a name to most music-lovers outside the three 
countries where the composer has lived—Czechoslovakia, France and the 
U.S.A.—but a name that has been heard often enough to arouse curiosity: 
and what little of his music has come one’s way has been in the nature of 
hors d’oeuvre appetising enough to make one expect coming across a 
chef d’oeuvre one of these days. An introduction to him and his work is 
thus timely, and it is in fact pleasant to look forward in the present series 
to just the sort of guidance the public needs about other contemporary 
composers, for several other volumes are promised, some translated 
(Roland-Manuel’s ‘ Ravel’ and Willi Reich’s ‘ Alban Berg’) and some 
newly written (‘ Arthur Bliss’ by Alec Robertson, ‘ John Ireland’ by 
Philip Radcliffe and * Satie’ by Rollo Myers). 

An author’s note shows that the book was written in Czech and 
translated by a Czech lady, apparently in America. A good deal of 
what we have recently seen of American works on music, turned into some 
semblance of English by people who can distinguish between “ der ”’, 
“die ’’ and “‘ das’’, but know not the difference between “ note ’’ and 
‘* tone ’’ (as understood in a language that cannot be altered at amoment’s 
notice for anybody’s personal convenience), makes one fear the worst on 
opening this book. But either Mrs. Bozena Linhartova can write English 
as still written with obstinate conservatism in England or the editor and 
Miss Rebecca Clarke, who also comes in for an acknowledgment, have had 
no hesitation in interfering with the text much to the book’s advantage. 
Anyway, it is as pleasant a thing to read as to handle. 

Does it teach us very much about Martinu ? Perhaps not; but it 
does make us acquainted with a very attractive artistic personality and 
cause us to wish to know more of his work. The music-type examples 
may not always make their point (that on p. 80, for instance, said to show 
an “* extremely polyphonic ”’ passage, does nothing of the kind: the music 
is just a matter of parallels), but they are undoubtedly enticing. They 
reveal an engaging immediacy, variety and originality of invention, the 
kind of invention that does not proceed from cold-blooded theoretical 
planning, but from an ingenuous spontaniety of imagination rather of the 
kind one enjoys in Dvorak, though nothing could be more different on the 
surface than Martinu’s jammed harmonies, which look appalling on 
paper, but often sound so convincing that one wonders, complex as 
they are, why they have never before been thought of in just that way. 
For they are in the last resort analysable by ordinary academic theory. 
Martinu has no new pet system of his own any more than Janaéek had, 
another compatriot of his with whom he has a good deal of affinity, in a 
different way. In a better way, too, on the whole, for what he is felt to 
share with Dvofak is a certain lack of discrimination. He has in fact 
been accused of putting down on paper anything that occurs to him, 
good and bad, in a reckless way Dvorak was never reproached with even 
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by his most prejudiced adversaries, most of whom have been French 
critics who could not endure music dictated so much by the heart and 
controlled so little by the mind. But Martina was a pupil of Roussel’s 
and lived in Paris for seventeen years. He must have learnt something 
about tempering his emotions with his intellect. What he does not 
appear to have done was to curb his native directness and his irrepressible 
creative exuberance. Well, if an artist does not mind how much of his 
work goes to waste, that is his own affair. What matters to others is that 
something sheuld remain, however little out of however much, that may be 
enjoyed by his contemporaries and possibly treasured by posterity. 
Mr. Safranek gives the impression, to say the least, that something of the 
sort has happened in Martint’s case. 

The book is not faultless. On the whole it is a little dull to read at a 
stretch, because much of it is rather like an analytical catalogue of works. 
Some of its statements are contradictory: on p. 24 we read that “ Latin 
ideas in matters of art find sympathetic understanding among Czech 
musicians . . . so even in this respect Martind is a true son of his 
country’ (!); on p. 25 he is “ completely Czech ’’, on p. 26 “ innately 
cosmopolitan ’’. At the end of the author’s Introduction (p. 12) we find 
‘** Ackermann and Goethe ’’, so obvious a misprint that it was perhaps 
thought not worth correcting; but what of the opera ‘ The Tears of the 
Knife ’ (‘ Les Larmes du couteau ’) in the list of works (p. 129)? Surely 
this is a faithful and literal translation of a mistake for ‘* lames ’’—not 
tears, though possibly the cause of them. E. B. 


Theme and Variations: an Autobiography. By Bruno Walter. Translated 
by James A. Galston. pp. 380. (Hamish Hamilton, London, 1947, 
[Oct. grd.]). 16s. 

Just as the object of the variation form in music is to illuminate by 
means of transformations the fundamental shape of the theme, so 
Bruno Walter’s aim in this book was to sketch a picture of his personality 
from the ‘‘ countless variations of his life’s experiences’*’ and to throw 
light on his fifty years as conductor and operatic director by means of a 
self-critical examination of the different phases of his development. 
But the importance of this life-story does not lie in its auto-analytical 
purpose, which is after all a private matter, but in the confession of faith 
which one of the great interpretative artists of our time here sets down, 
laying bare the aims and ideals on the realization of which he has expended 
all his energies. Walter's way of formulating the major problems of his 
work while outlining his experiences demonstrates his special gift of 
resolving complexities into simplicity, a gift inherent in his fundamentally 
harmonious nature. 

This nature was doubtless fostered by the loving care with which his 
parents surrounded him and by the pleasant student days he enjoyed at 
Stern’s Conservatory in Berlin. Walter’s lively tale of his youth is 
enhanced by his description of the partisan warfare raging around 
Wagner and Brahms, whom the young music-student found himself 
utterly unable to regard as irreconcilable antagonists, as his middle-class 
environment seemed to demand—not least the official pedagogic opinion 
then prevalent at the Conservatory. On the other hand the subversive 
experience of a performance of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan ’ forced the realization 
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upon him that an unbridgeable chasm yawned between this new musical 
world and the petrified musical theory still taught at the school: 


How. for instance, could I have any confidence in my orchestration lessons, if 
filled with the magnificent sound of Wagner’s orchestra, I was told that it was in 


bad taste to use the trumpet in any but its natural tones ? How, at the composition 


classes, could I trustingly submit to the rigorous commandments and interdictions 
concerning harmony, while the ‘ Tristan ’ chromatics sounded in my ear ? To make 
matters worse, it seemed to me as if I were untaught even in connection with classi 


music. (p. 45. 

Curiously enough, however, Bruno Walter was not then able to draw 
from this the logical conclusion—to which his later conducting experience 
could not fail to lead him—that there is no theoretic and aesthetic 
musical system so conclusive as to be incapable of expansion; and that it 
is absurd for musical theory to refuse to confine itself to the discussion of 
phenomena manifesting themselves in part ular works of art and to 
arrogate to itself the function of artistic legislation. Walter himself, many 
years ago, was guilty of this fault when he published a pamphlet, ‘ Von 
den moralischen Kraften der Musik’, directed against contemporary 
composition transcending the major-minor system. In this new auto- 
biography of his Walter, who does not hesitate, by the way, to call 
Brahms’s friend and biographer Max Kalbeck “‘ an adroit writer, but a 
man of reactionary tendencies *’ (p. 150), seeks to modify his former point 


of view somewhat by saying: 


Arnold Schoenberg is undoubtedly not only a pure and incorruptible idealist but 
also a powerfully and uniquely intuitive musician. I am quite serious when I say 
that I should be happy if in a future existence, in which I might have the benefit 
of superior organs of musical perception, I were to be able to ask his forgiveness for 
my primitive mundane lack of understanding. (p. 187. 


But this almost touching confession cannot conceal the fact that as a 
conductor Walter is unable to identify himself with any work of the post- 
romantic era of music. For him even so early a work of Schoenberg’s as 
the second string Quartet already touched the frontiers. On the othe 
hand the works of Schoenberg’s first, romantic period appealed to him 
at a time when they were still generally combated, especially the sextet 
‘ Verklarte Nacht’ (later transcribed for string orchestra), the symphonic 
poem ‘ Pelléas and Mélisande’ and the monumental ‘ Gurrelieder ’ 
which Walter again and again performed with all the warmth of con- 
viction. Among the neo-romanti composers it was Hans Pfitzner who 
particularly attracted him, and it was he who conducted the Munich 
production of that composer’s most significant opera, ‘ Palestrina’. But 
he was a devoted interpreter of others, such as Walter Braunfels, Julius 
Bittner, Erich Korngold, Edward Elear and Ethel Smyth, with the last 
of whom he was on terms of long-standing friendship going back to 
Vienna’s Mahler period. He had the merit, too, to be the first west of 
Russia to perform the first Symphony by Shostakovich, who was then still 
quite young and unknown. But his chief domain are still the classical 
and romantic masterpieces as well as Mahler’s symphonic work; indeed 
he occupies a place in the front rank of Mahler interpreters as that 
master’s artistic executor and authentic spokesman. 

Walter describes most captivatingly what he has seen, often, it is true, 
through rose-coloured spectacles, of these composers and during his visits 
to England, where for seven vears he directed the German opera seasons 
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at Covent Garden, to France, Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, Scandi- 
navia, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, to Tsarist and 
Soviet Russia, as well as North and South America. His attempts at 
seeing his personal experiences against a sociological background, it 
must be added, are by no means free from a romantic subjectivity 
revealing a want of any clear recognition of the forces at work beneath 
superficial uppearances. Walter judges the cross-currents between 
music and society solely from the point of view of his own feelings and 
from that of personal experiences from which conclusions about historical 
and sociological facts are not to be safely drawn. He thus presents many 
of them unconvincingly. Hardly anything he has to say about the pheno- 
menon of fascism, and its effect on the musical culture of various European 
countries is to be accepted without qualification and correction. 

All the same, the fact remains that ‘ Theme and Variations’ is an 
important book worth reading and deserving to be judged by the highest 
standards, for it contains long stretches of profound thinking and fine 
writing. Besides, it must be regarded as a significant historical source, fo 
the following two reasons: 

First, it is to be noticed that almost the only portions showing a truly 

historic basis are those in which Walter deals with his theatrical career. 
For here the author makes of his personal experiences a focus, as it were, 
for a systematic survey of the main problems of the evolution of the musical 
stage from the foundation of the Bayreuth Festivals to the present day. 
His career having taken him to the opera-houses of Cologne, Hamburg 
where he met Mahler in 1894), Breslau, Bratislava, Riga and Berlin 
Royal Opera), whence Mahler called him to the Vienna Court Opera 
in 1901, he is able to use the various types of provincial and metropolitan 
operatic stages for a demonstration of his application of the practical 
experiences gained under Mahler’s guidance at Hamburg and of the 
obstacles that stood in his way. We also see how, later on in Vienna, he 
became a witness of and an active worker at the great reforms in operatic 
performance introduced by Mahler at the Court Opera during the decade 
of 1897-1907, and how he himself further developed Mahler’s heritage 
as director of the Munich Court Opera and as conductor of the 
Salzburg Festivals. Here the essential problems are presented very 
clearly, and a wealth of important material illustrates operatic history of 
the early twentieth century. The analysis of Mahler’s new cultivation 
of Mozart in Vienna should be particularly noted (p. 157), and so should 
Walter’s own developments in Mozartian interpretation at Munich, which 
he regarded as his chief aim (p. 239). 

Secondly, this autobiography is to be regarded as a source-book 
because it furnishes a new contribution towards the understanding of 
Mahler’s life-story. Walter writes with great sensitiveness about the 
circles surrounding the poet Siegfried Lipiner and his close friends Nina 
and Albert Spiegler, which had so far received but scant attention in 
Mahlerian literature. These early friends of Mahler’s, who exercised a 
great influence on his intellectual development, remained an inspiration 
for Walter for several decades after Mahler’s death. Here are a few 
passages in which Walter essays an outline of Nina Spiegler’s personality: 

Che effect Nina had upon those around her cannot be more aptly described than 


by saying that a gentle radiance issued from her tranquil being and that she made us 
feel as if we were in the presence of one living on a somewhat higher plane. . . A 
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sufferer from physical ailments and ethereally delicate she reminded me of one ot 
the noblest women in Gocthe’s poetic works, of Makarie in * Wilhelm Meister ° 
and this all the more because of the devotion, bordering upon awe, of all thos: 
who came in contact with her. To indicate the source from which her nature, brim 
ming with life and thirsting for knowledge, drew its sustenance, I should like to add 
that she felt thoroughly at home in Siegfried Lipiner’s spiritual sphere. . . . Bril- 
liantly faceted though her mind was, it was wholly embedded, as it were, in her 
love of music. To understand her nature, one had to realize that fact. So saturated 
was she with music that she might have been called a creature of the musica 
universe, just as Goethe’s Makarie was a creature of the solar system. Her musica 
absorption led to her friendship with Mahler, and the same may be said of our 
friendship, which remained a vital force for forty years. Never in my life did I fee! 
so thoroughly understood as a musician as I did by Nina Spiegler. (p. 164. 


A small error found on page 86 should be corrected in future editions 
not the first movement but the * resurrection chorus ”’ in the finale ot 
Mahler’s second Symphony was due to the impression made on the 
composer by Hans von Biilow’s funeral at Hamburg. ‘True, the first 
movement did bear the title (though never published by the composer) of 

Totenfeier ’; but it had been written as early as 1888, and Mahler had 
even played it to Biilow in 1891. A. M. 


Eastern Elements in Western Chant: Studies in the Early History of Eccle- 
stastical Music. By Egon Wellesz. (‘ Monumenta Musicae Byzan- 
tinae, Subsidia Vol. II, American Series No. 1. pp. 212 
Byzantine Institute, Boston; Oxford University Press, 1947.) 30s 

This latest volume in the imposing series of publications on the remot 
and scantily explored subject of Byzantine music, undertaken by Egon 

Wellesz, Carsten Héeg and H. J. W. Tillyard in the course of almost 

thirty years of unflagging industry, represents an important step forward 

in Dr. Wellesz’s endeavour to clarify and determine the exact inter- 
relationship of eastern and western elements in the early stages of 
ecclesiastical music. The results of his painstaking and eminently logical 
research confirm the vague assumptions of earlier scholars like Pete: 

Wagner as to a direct influence exercised by Byzantine melodies on 

Roman chant and trace this influence back to a common source: the 

older liturgies of Syria and of the Jewish synagogue. Such research is the 

more important and comforting to-day, when the cleavage between 

East and West in the consciousness of the European mind seems so 

tragically complete. The book forms part, as a commentary, of the 

‘Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae’, founded by the three scholars 

named above, in the ‘ Transcripta’ of which nearly 200 melodies of the 

Byzantine chant have been transcribed and published for the first time. 

In addition to this Tillyard, Wellesz and their collaborators transcribed 

some 3,500 more hymns and melodies of eastern origin. Thus Wellesz 

was able for the first time to analyse them morphologically and to 
determine their inherent principles of melodic structure and ornamen- 
tation. He also compared them with the early melodic blossoms of 

Gregorian chant and thereby gained a clear insight into the amount olf 

oriental residues embedded in the later strata of Gregorian melodies. 

_ Of special interest are his researches (in Part I) into bilingual singing 

in the western church. The alternative singing of the same melody with 

Greek and Latin words points back unmistakably to a common earlie1 

source: the Syrian chant. Moreover, antiphonal singing (which in the 
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cont spezzati of Venetian church music in the sixteenth century assumes a 
new significance as an anticipatory feature of the future style of the 
Baroque) is firmly traced back to the Jewish rite and to the rite of the 
followers of Arius. In this context Wellesz points out the very significant 
fact that the original hymn in Greek was frequently responded to by a 
Refrain (vrowadpa) in the vernacular. The only surviving remnant 
of this ancient practice in the Roman church of to-dav is the Good 
Friday service, preserved in much the same pattern into which it was 
cast at the end of the fourth century. 

Part II of Wellesz’s treatise is devoted chiefly to the structure of 
Byzantine melodies, whose immutability throughout the centuries is 
demonstrated in the case of the five phases of notation of the hymn 
Avaotacews tyuépa (pl. IV, p. 84). The peculiar structure of a Byzantine 
melody (in which a lot of ornamental variation is usually matched by a 
complete lack of change in the basic melodic design) is revealed in a 
brilliant analysis of the hymn “Ore t@ otay@ (‘O quando in cruce’ 
(pl. IX-X). The juxtaposition of Byzantine hymns and their Roman 
equivalents also show that the latter tend to fill in characteristic intervals 
with ornamental passage-work, whereas their Byzantine counterparts 


usually retain these characteristic intervals unembellished. Wellesz 
finally comes to a conclusion of general importance for the distinction 
between western and eastern chant when he says (p. 120): 


Byzantine music has a markedly dramatic character. Melody and words aim 
at a strong accentuation of expression. Gregorian chant, influenced by the smooth 
and flowing character of Latin prose, prefers a smooth and flowing line of melody 
in which intervals are filled up as much as possible by transgredient notes. 


The third part of the volume follows up “ analogies between early 
Christian, Byzantine, Ambrosian and Gregorian melodic formulae ”’ 
It is especially interesting to learn from this chapter that Byzantine 
melodic material is preserved in a completely unchanged form (as a sort 
of incrustation) in the rites of Benevento and Ravenna (Modena Codex). 
In the fourth and last part early Christian and Byzantine elements are 
traced in the sequences and tropes. Oriental technique of composition 
continues to survive in many a feature of early Christian chant, which 
according to Wellesz—appears to be firmly based on the principle of the 
melodic ‘‘ formula”’ or “‘ cadence ’’, i.e. small melodic group-patterns 
linked up by transitional melodic passages. This ‘‘ formula technique ”’ 
is noticeable even in the bilingual organa of the Winchester Troper, a 
phenomenon that commends itself for further special research. 

Wellesz’s learned and yet very readable and eloquent presentation of 
these new as well as important results of comparative musicology abounds 
in very useful explanations of many special questions connected with 
Byzantine music, such as notation, ‘“‘ Diasthema’”’ technique, ornamen- 
tation, etc. These excursions will be particularly welcomed by the 
uninitiated reader, whom—according to the author’s own words on p. 7— 
this book addresses as much as the student of musical history. Scholars 
will enjoy (even if not greatly interested in the problems of Byzantine music) 
the new etymology for “‘ tractus’? and readily agree with Wellesz that a 
history of this peculiar part of the Roman service still needs writing. 
Perhaps the most revealing passage (even for unsophisticated practical 
musicians) may be found on p. 183 et passim, where Wellesz makes the 
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gradual slowing-down of the Byzantine chant in the vocal performance ot 
its Roman transmutations responsible for the progressive destruction o! 
the original rhythmic nuances and the meaning of the ligatures. ‘The 
new feeling for symmetry, emerging from these shifts of the rhythmic 
emphasis, is the origin of a different conception of music altogether, 
culminating in the proud edifice of medieval polyphony, which in turn 
integrated the substances of this unique symbiosis of eastern and western 
ecclesiastical chant. 

The volume, continuing the series ‘ Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae 
as initiated by the Royal Danish Academy under the sub-title of * Sub- 
sidia, Vol. II, No. 1, American series ’, is published under the auspice 
of the Union Académique Internationale, beautifully printed at thi 
University Press, Oxford, and adorned with a wealth of facsimiles, 
plates and transcriptions. Its polished style and methodical clarity in 
the exposition of thorny problems and subtleties of notation deserve 
word of special praise, which should be extended to Miss Patricia Kean’s 
very useful cross-reference index. ‘The book is fittingly dedicated to the 
memory of H. C. Colles, whose friendship enabled Egon Wellesz t 
complete this work of unique scholarship (rudely interrupted in it 
initial stages by Hitler’s annexation of Austria in 1938) in the safe harbou: 


and inspiring tranquillity of Lincoln College, Oxford. H.F.R 

Meaning and Truth in the Arts. By John Hospers. pp. 252. (University of 
North Carolina Press; Cumberlege, London, 1947.) 22s. 

Music and Reason: the Basis of Listening, Composing and Assessing. By 


Charles T. Smith. pp. 158. (Watts, London, 1947.) 7s. 6d. 

As an essay in aesthetics, patient in analysis, economic in statement, at 
once profound and clear, neither without humour nor without style, 
‘ Meaning and Truth in the Arts’ deserves place among the indispen 
sables of philosophic equipment. American scholarship is here to be 
discovered at its best and it is particularly refreshing to descry charm and 
urbanity in its presentation. Not without pride we note the influence ot 
English philosophy—of Russell, Bell, Fry and, especially, Richards 

In one sense Dr. Hospers descants again on the meaning of Meanin 
| 


and demonstrates how little we say that we mean and how little we knov 


of the significance of art and, because art has necessarily its ‘‘ life-value ”’ 


content, of life. ‘‘ To know ’’, however, leads to fundamentals in the 
argument: ... ‘‘ music gives us knowledge, or else it is a mere insig- 
nificant titillation of the sensibilities, like wine or snuff or peacocks’ 
tongues *’. So the author illustrates the common dichotomy and com- 


ments wisely on the wider symbolism of ‘“‘ knowledge ”’: 

Now what of knowing x as opposed to knowing something about x? Schlick says 
that this is not knowledge at all, but acquaintance. The difference is brought out in 
German by the distinction between FErkenntnis and Erlebnis. . . . The one is know- 
ledge about things, the other is immediate acquaintance with them: the one is 
given par excellence by s¢ rence, the other by art. 

[he peroration leads movingly, by way of German definitiveness, to a 
conclusion reached also, but expressed differently, by all the mayor 
aestheticians of former time. 


And who is to say, In an age when the consequences of Erkenntnis have brought 

, , “er 
our civilization almost to the brink of disaster, that a larger share of Erlebnis, as art 
gives it, might not help to give humanity the largeness ot spirit and breadth of 


) 


ision Which alone can enable us to survive: 
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The philosopher terminates his conclusions with interrogation. 
What IS KOV led hs But also. what lies behind knowledge and whe nce 
emanates the virtue of both Erkenntnis and Erlebnis? From the idea ol 


Plato, from the logos of St. John, from the deity of Aquinas’? Dr. Hospers 


) 


leaves the question unanswered, content to discuss only that which is 
discernible through the dark glass. But progress past the ranges of 
scepticism, agnosticism, romanticism and realism (one of the author’s 
most interesting sections dissects the credo of Zola) leaves the enquire! 


; 


not far from the ultimate fons et origo of religious thought. 

Vhat is truth? asks Dr. Hospers. ‘There are, he answers with cogent 
allusion to and observation on Aristotle, two principal departments of 
truth—truth-about and truth-to. Art in general deals with truth-to 
human nature or experience). Music in particular deals with truth-to 
** the life of feeling ’ 


The long passage (pp. 78-98) on ‘ Meaning in Music’ should be 


compulsory reading for what we may call the writers-about as well as 
the writers-of: it exposes the “* purist ’’ thesis, of Hanslick and Gurney 
in particular, and the “ related-to-life *’ conclusions of J. W. N. Sullivan 
Dr. Hospers cunningly and convincingly follows a mean without apparent 
loss of independence. 

We are led nearer to the representational function of music. Music 
cannot Carry pre¢ ise ** referential meaning ”’ The other arts can and 
usually do. “ Illustrational painting *’, however, is suspect: “* illustra- 
trational music’ (and here the ‘‘ want-to-know-about-music ’’ school of 
pious amateurs should take note) is impossible. On the other hand the 
theories of Clive Bell and, to a lesser degree, Roger Fry are not entirely 
acceptable. Dr. Hospers quotes Charles Maurron: 


lake from Mozart his gaiety suddenly breaking off into solemnity, from Watteau 
his sensual melancholy, from Chardin his love of common things . and you will 
no doubt be left with valuable reactions of pure form, but you will no longer have 
Mozart, Watteau or Chardin. 


We may suspect our author of knowledge of and affection for the 
arts in this rising order—sculpture, painting, music, literature. 
He avoids the complexity of drama and opera and offers no comment on 
the word-plus-music amalgam of so much that affects our musical 


consideration. At the same time he quotes, with respect, the fine 
Bukofzer image of the “* indirect iconology of sound *’ which was baroque 
music. Here, we believe, lies the key to further understanding. While 


music lacks ** natural’ symbols, it has its ‘* semi-conventional symbols, 
whose importance and prevalence in the arts have not always been rea- 
lized ’’. ‘The musical tone as such has no “‘ assigned referent *’, but tradi- 
tion acts as some sort of fixative. Hence the trained musician needs no 
adventitious aids to understanding: for instance the key of C minor, 
with due regard to context, **‘ evokes’ or “* expresses ’’ feelings and ideas 
inadmissible in C major. Composer Z employs a particular key because 
composers Y and X have attached particular connotations to that key. 
The “ indirect iconology of sound ”’ is not, we believe, confined to the 
baroque. Dr. Hospers proceeds some way w ith us in respect of orchestral 
colouring “‘ where certain sounds . . . have come to signify certain other 
things by convention ’’. 
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gradual slowing-down of the Byzantine chant in the vocal performance ot 
its Roman transmutations responsible for the progressive destruction of 
the original rhythmic nuances and the meaning of the ligatures. The 
new feeling for symmetry, emerging from these shifts of the rhythmic 
emphasis, is the origin of a different conception of music altogether, 
culminating in the proud edifice of medieval polyphony, which in turn 
integrated the substances of this unique symbiosis of eastern and western 
ecclesiastical chant. 

The volume, continuing the series ‘ Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae 
as initiated by the Royal Danish Academy under the sub-title of ‘ Sub- 
sidia, Vol. II, No. 1, American series’, is published under the auspice 
of the Union Académique Internationale, beautifully printed at th: 
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plates and transcriptions. Its polished style and methodical clarity ir 
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very useful cross-reference index. ‘The book is fittingly dedicated to the 
memory of H. GC. Colles, whose friendship enabled Egon Wellesz to 
complete this work of unique scholarship (rudely interrupted in_ its 
initial stages by Hitler’s annexation of Austria in 1938) in the sate harbou 


and inspiring tranquillity of Lincoln College, Oxford. rm. F. R. 

Meaning and Truth in the Arts. By John Hospers. pp. 252. (University ot 
North Carolina Press; Cumberlege, London, 1947.) 22s. 

Music and Reason: the Basis of Listening, Composing and Assessing. By 
Charles T. Smith. pp. 158. (Watts, London, 1947.) 7s. 6d. 


As an essay in aesthetics, patient in analysis, economic in statement, at 
once profound and clear, neither without humour nor without style, 
‘ Meaning and Truth in the Arts’ deserves place among the indispen- 
sables of philosophic equipment. American scholarship is here to be 
discovered at its best and it is particularly refreshing to descry charm and 
urbanity in its presentation. Not without pride we note the influence of 
English philosophy—of Russell, Bell, Fry and, especially, Richards. 

In one sense Dr. Hospers descants again on the meaning of Meanin 
and demonstrates how little we say that we mean and how little we know 
of the significance of art and, because art has necessarily its ** life-value ”’ 


content, of life. ‘“‘To know ’’, however, leads to fundamentals in the 
argument: . . . “‘ music gives us knowledge, or else it is a mere insig- 
nificant titillation of the sensibilities, like wine or snuff or peacocks’ 
tongues’. So the author illustrates the common dichotomy and com- 


ments wisely on the wider symbolism of ‘“‘ knowledge ”’ 

Now what of knowing x as opposed to knowing something about x? Schlick says 
that this is not knowledge at all, but ac quaintance. The difference is brought yut in 
German by the distinction between Erkenntnis and Erlebnis. . . . The one is know- 
ledge about things, the other is immediate acquaintance with them: the one is 
given par excellence by science, the other by art. 

[he peroration leads movingly, by way of German definitiveness, to a 
conclusion reached also, but expressed differently, by all the major 
aestheticians of former time. 


And who is to say, in an age when the consequences of Erkenninis have brought 
our civilization almost to the brink of disaster. that a larger share of Erlebnis, as art 


gives it, might not help to give humanity the largeness of spirit and breadth of 
vision which alone can enable us to survive? 
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The philosopher terminates his conclusions with interrogation 
What is knowledge? But also, what lies behind knowledge and whence 
emanates the virtue of both Erkenntnis and Erlebnis? From the idea of 
Plato, from the dogos of St. John, from the deity of Aquinas? Dr. Hospers 
leaves the question unanswered, content to discuss only that which is 
discernible through the dark glass. But progress past the ranges of 
scepticism, agnosticism, romanticism and realism (one of the author’s 
most interesting sections dissects the credo of Zola) leaves the enquire 


not far from the ultimate fons et origo of religious thought. 


What is truth? asks Dr. Hospers. There are, he answers with cogent 
allusion to and observation on Aristotle, two principal departments of 
truth—truth-about and truth-to. Art in general deals with truth-to 
human nature or experience). Music in particular deals with truth-to 
* the life of feeling ’ 

The long passage (pp. 78-98) on * Meaning in Music’ should be 
compulsory reading for what we may call the writers-about as well as 
the writers-of: it exposes the “ purist ’’ thesis, of Hanslick and Gurney 
in particular, and the “ related-to-life *’ conclusions of J. W. N. Sullivan 
Dr. Hospers cunningly and convincingly follows a mean without apparent 
loss of independence. 

We are led nearer to the representational function of music. Music 
arry precise “ referential meaning’. ‘The other arts can and 


cannot 
usually do. ‘“ Illustrational painting ’’, however, is suspect: “* illustra- 
trational music ’’ (and here the ** want-to-know-about-music ”’ school of 
pious amateurs should take note) is impossible. On the other hand the 
theories of Clive Bell and, to a lesser degree, Roger Fry are not entirely 
acceptable. Dr. Hospers quotes Charles Maurron: 


[ake from Mozart his gaiety suddenly breaking off into solemnity, from Watteau 
his sensual melancholy, from Chardin his love of common things and you will 
no doubt be left with valuable reactions of pure form, but you will no longer have 
Mozart, Watteau or Chardin. 

We may suspect our author of knowledge of and affection for the 
arts in this rising order—sculpture, painting, music, literature. 
He avoids the complexity of drama and opera and offers no comment on 
the word-plus-music amalgam of so much that affects our musical 
consideration. At the same time he quotes, with respect, the fine 
Bukofzer image of the “‘ indirect iconology of sound *’ which was baroque 
music. Here, we believe, lies the key to further understanding. While 
music lacks “‘ natural’? symbols, it has its ‘“* semi-conventional symbols, 
whose importance and prevalence in the arts have not always been rea- 
lized ’’. The musical tone as such has no “ assigned referent ’’, but tradi- 
tion acts as some sort of fixative. Hence the trained musician needs no 
adventitious aids to understanding: for instance the key of C minor, 
with due regard to context, ‘‘ evokes ’”’ or “‘ expresses ”’ feelings and ideas 
inadmissible in C major. Composer Z employs a particular key because 
composers Y and X have attached particular connotations to that key. 
The “ indirect iconology of sound ”’ is not, we believe, confined to the 
baroque. Dr. Hospers proceeds some way with us in respect of orchestral 
colouring “‘ where certain sounds . . . have come to signify certain othe 


things by convention ’’. 


Le 
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That a wiser book than this could be written we beg leave to doubt. 
Mr. Smith’s essay is slender, very slender, and can hardly be said to 
fulfil the dust-jacket observation that it reveals “‘ the truth about the art 
of music”’’. Mr. Smith’s old-fashioned argument (after Bradlaugh 
deposes ‘‘ divine inspiration’’ but, by exalting Reason, leaves the 
sovereignty of x undisturbed. ‘ Music and Reason’ leaves us as we were. 
The rational substance of many statements is in question. We find 
‘** How composers come to take up music has a very simple explana- 


tion.”” (2) “. . . the most reliable critics will not express a considered 
opinion of music of any intricacy . . . until they have examined the 
score.’ (3) ‘‘ It cannot be denied that much of the old music may sound 
better when Beste on modern instruments, and sung in modern style, 
than it did originally.’”’ (4) That Anglo-Catholics encouraged “ a sort 
of bogus modal writing ”’. 5) That Anglo-Saxon part-singing was 


attractive. That airs can be either “ lascivious ’’ or ‘* scandalous *’ and 
that Bach was greater than Palestrina we leave to the consideration of 


those who have read Hospers. P.M. Y. 


Practical Principles of Voice Production. By Albert Howe. pp. 66. (Paxton, 


London, 1947.) 55. 
This Singing Business. By George Baker. pp. 61. (Ascherberg, London, 
1947-) 58. 


The differences between these two little books on singing are exactly 
implicit in their titles. The one is a careful, practical approach to thé 
technical essentials of voice training; the other is a gay, personal philo- 
sophy of the singer’s art couched in a bluff and forthright style, often 
provocative and sometimes rather reckless but always transparently 
honest and sincere. In so far as they live up to their titles and, also, 
because they are written by active practitioners rather than mere theorists, 
both books are certainly to be praised. 

Mr. Howe, in a thoughtful foreword, makes it clear that he is con- 
cerned with voice production and not with the wider issues of song 
interpretation. Within these self-imposed limits his essay is both clea 
and logical, although it is only when he has left his vocal physiology 
behind that the quiet shrewdness of his teaching-methods is really 
manifest. How far are these oft-repeated diagrams of the human larynx 
really necessary ? Logically, there should be added similar sketches of 
the human ear! For no one would deny that a trained aural sensitivity 
is more important for the singer, teacher and student alike than all the 
vocal physiology in Harley Street. However, Mr. Howe wastes little time 
on these purely physical considerations and, basing his ideas, very wisely, 
on Aiken’s resonator scale, he is able to offer some invaluable instruction 
in the subject of vocal enunciation. And subsequently some twenty-five 
examples of singing exercises reveal a practical insight into the usual 
problems of voice training. Mr. Howe writes in a lucid and concise 
style. He has succeeded in doing something in less than seventy pages 
which has often been far less worthily attempted in four times the space. 

By contrast Mr. Baker is racier, more catholic and less technical. 
There is no doubt that he lets in a refreshing air of common sense on the 
subject even though it blows gale-force at times. And the practical 
hints of so successful and seasoned a campaigner are obviously invaluable. 
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The vigorous honesty which lies behind this exaggerated philosophy is 
both stimulating and engaging. So much of it wanted saying. Not all 
of it wanted writing. The written word carries implications which are 
far deeper than the charming provocations and fervent exaggerations of 
friendly discussions in the artists’ room, the studio or the club. And yet, 
for all its inconsistencies and its illogicalities, this is a vastly entertaining 
book. The host of Mr. Baker’s friends and admirers—and I count 
myself among the latter—will thoroughly enjoy its characteristic boldness 
and candid pungency, while not agreeing with all its tenets. 

But to the young singing-student its doctrines are dangerous. He 
who reads: ‘‘ The Englishman steadfastly refuses to associate singing or 
acting with too much functioning of the intellect’’ (p. 6) will set a 
lazy limit to his own intellectual development. And the subsequent 
dictum (p. 48): ‘‘ Treat the audience with respect, and so preserve you! 
own self-respect, and your own soul as an artist and performer ’’? may 
seem, in consequence, to be little more than a convenient equivocations 
Over-simplification, such as ‘‘ A singer who has to be taught how to 
sing recitative has no sense of acting ”’ (p. 37), is as dangerous as is petulant 
scholarship in the matter; and it may well encourage some curious 
** histrionics ’*. Mr. Baker’s honest dislike of highbrows and doubts 
about music critics will be transmuted all too easily by the singing tyro 
into a sheer indifference towards musical values and a contempt for 
sincere musical judgments. 

In all sincerity I would say to Mr. Baker that he is inclined to 
‘‘ shout ’’ in this book. From the success and versatility of his long and 
honourable experience he can draw a quieter strength than this—which, 
shorn of invective and personal prejudice, could give to the young singer 
that studied counsel and sober wisdom he so sorely needs. But in that 


case Mr. Baker should consult his musical rather than his novelist friends. 
S. N. 


The Schillinger System of Musical Composition. By Joseph Schillinger. 
2 vols., pp. 1,640. (Carl Fischer, New York, 1946.) $30.00. 

Thesaurus of Scales and Melodic Patterns. By Nicolas Slonimsky. pp. 243. 
(Coleman Ross, New York, 1947.) 

From the time of Pythagoras music and mathematics have been loosely 
spoken of as twin-arts, yet not very much vital evidence has been forth- 
coming to prove the proposition. Noting this lack, the late Joseph 
Schillinger subjected music to such a detailed scientific and mathematical 
scrutiny that he rationalized it out of existence and substituted two 
volumes of analysis incomprehensible to those who are not mathematicians. 
To what purpose? The answer is given in the introduction to Mr. 
Slonimsky’s volume: ‘“ The scales and melodic patterns . . . are 
systematized in a manner convenient to composers in search of new materials ”’ 
(reviewer’s italics). But creation is emphatically not the picking and 
choosing of formulae derived from analysis, and it seems to me that the 
whole art of composition is undermined if, as is suggested in these volumes, 
anything is approved provided evidence can be given that it is mathe- 
matically logical. Music is extensible, but only through the acceptances 
of the creative mind. Analysis can show logic after the event, but can 
point to no certain course in the future and say: ‘“‘ This and not that is 
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the more fruitful way’. ‘There is a wonderful appendix in the * ‘The- 
saurus ’ giving a synopsis of chords: the ‘* Pandiatonic ‘Tone-Cluster ”’ 
which looks more like a weighted ear of corn than anything else, the 
‘‘ Pentatonic Tone-Cluster ’’ with its sharps looking like a swarm of 
bees, the ‘“‘ Chord of the minor 23rd ”’ containing all twelve chromatic 
notes and four mutually exclusive triads, the ‘‘ Grandmother Chord ”’ 
solemnly declared to have been invented by the author on February 
13th 1938) containing all twelve chromatic notes and eleven symmetrically 
invertible intervals. But aurally these chords are horrible, and it seems 
completely purposeless to give them in vacuo without any justifying 
context. 

One cannot recommend these volumes for serious study (except perhaps 
that the pianist will find some interesting technical patterns in the 
‘ Thesaurus’), but rather for hilarious entertainment and for the op- 
timism of the statement: ‘‘ There are 479,001,600 possible combinations 
of the 12 tones [sic, what is wrong with “ notes’ ?] of the chromatic 
scale. With rhythmic variety added to the unbounded universe of 
melodic patterns, there is no likelihood that new music will die of internal 
starvation in the next 1,000 years !°’ No, it is more likely to die of the 
external starvation induced by the pseudo-vitamins of Messrs. Schillinger 


and Slonimsky. Bm. 

( hallenge lo Musi al lra l {20? 7 née Approach to the Analysis and U/nder- 
standing of Musical Structure. By Adele T. Katz. pp. 408. (Putnam, 
London, 1947. 25S. 

The reader who survives Miss Katz’s monumental work with faculties 
unimpaired is to be congratulated. We dispute neither the author’s 
sincerity nor her industry—this latter, indeed, is prodigious—but we 


must deplore a formidable combination of pedantry and _ stylistic 

infelicity. We suffer, too frequently, verbal bombardment after this 
manner: 

Thus, when we speak of a motion within a chord, the reader will understand 

1) that the chord has been horizontalized; (2) that the arpeggiated interval forms 

a space-outlining motion; (3) that the passing chords within this space are of a 

contrapuntal and prolonging nature; and (4) that the motion as a whole constitute 

a prolongation of a single horizontalized chord. 

The reader will, in fact, be fortunate if he understands anything at all. 

We pass sadly by the murky waters of American musical terminology: 
‘* horizontalization’’’, ‘‘ chord-arpeggiation’’ (the key-words of the 
thesis), “‘ structural top voice’, ‘‘ prolonging techniques in structural 
organism ’’, ** space-outlining ’’, “* space-filling ’’, “‘ embellishing motion ”’, 
and so on. We reflect that while Prout challenged no traditions he 
made the incipient composer to understand what, we are sure, may 
now be termed “ primordial structuralization ”’ 

There is no denying Miss Katz’s ingenuity. She proposes a conclusion 
and proceeds to discipline facts to the conclusion, which is, in brief, that 
the influence of one chord may be extensive. We apply the lesson we 
have learned to familiar things and reason thus: ‘ God save the King” is 
a horizontalization of the tonal centre of G; the first inversion of the 
supertonic on the third quarter (from the German, for crotchet) of the 
first measure provides not a harmonic but a contrapuntal, maybe a 
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neighbour-chord, sensation; the succeeding dominant is less an assured 
dominant than a tonic embellishment. . . . The next stage of appren- 
ticeship enables us to dispense with modulations. These no longer exist. 
When Bach (J. S.) digresses within the first two phrases of ‘ Herzliebster 
Jesu’ he never leaves B minor. The opening bass “ clearly outlines the 
chord of B major through the tones (American for notes) Dg, F$ and B”’. 
When Wagner opens the prelude to ‘ Tristan’ he has in mind “ a top- 
voice ascent ’’ from A to A. When Debussy (‘ Jardins sous la pluie ’) 
inscribes consecutive and unrelated triads he evinces the sacred 
principle of harmonic prolongation. And when the same composer 
exercises harmonic agility in Dysonian “ side-slips*’ he is clarifying 
logic by omitting a set of applied dominants (though the omission of 
dominants which are applied suggests a most ingenious, Gilbertian 
paradox). 

Absorption in one theory leads to frequent passages where the obvious 
suffers obscuration. C. P. E. Bach’s suspensions, as innocent as can be, 
offer ‘‘ additional evidence of the originality of Bach’s use of dissonance ’’. 
His father’s ‘ Es ist genug ’ provokes a factitious interpretation of essential 
notes as passing-notes—the sense of rhythm and phrasing (as we were 
taught these things) is subordinated to the findings of the “ new 
approach ”’. 

Miss Katz has surprisingly little to say of the sixteenth century. 
Then there was, in truth, a harmonic simplicity which recked not of 
distant modulation and there was also a realization of chordal pro- 
longation. ‘ Hamlet’, we feel, is presented without the Prince of Den- 
mark. Miss Katz also fails to illustrate how the new harmony is more 
often the outcome of dramatic gesture than of theory: the theoreticians 
among contemporary composers show up better in her estimate than in 
that of the general. 

Mental costiveness is often induced by the attribution to various 
laconic musicians (Bach, Haydn, Beethoven) of intentions which they 
would probably have disowned. But there is an escape—in the inevitable 
mode of fashionable psychology: 

No one, not even the composer himself, can explain how the creative impulse 
works; no one can attempt to show the specific fragment of a melody, the part of 

a motive, or the single rhythmic figure that generates the melodic content of a work 

or movement of a work. Consequently, when we speak of a primordial structure 

from which all other motions stem, we do not mean to imply that a composer has a 

definite type of structural framework in mind from which he constructs the pro- 

longation. If this were true, the primordial structure would necessarily be a product 
of the conscious mind. However, since it originates in the horizontalized chord, an 
artistic adaptation of a nature-given phenomenon, it may represent an elemental 
force that lies deeply imbedded in the unconscious. PMY 

*- . . 


Regards sur la musique contemporaine, 1921-1946. By R.-Aloys Mooser. 
pp. 456. (Rouge, Lausanne, 1947.) 

The author has had the courage to reprint 450 pages of occasional 
journalism, and he is justified in the result. Few practitioners of the sort 
would care to face the ordeal of re-publication of day-by-day impressions. 
No doubt the pressure of a metropolitan musical journalist’s life and its 
distractions are less in the tranquillity of Geneva, and no doubt the 
staidness and decency obtaining in the old-fashioned Swiss press are 
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propitious to a serious and considered critical style. Aloys Mooser has, 
all the same, a special right to a personal complacence when he looks 
back over the verdicts he has pronounced over a quarter of a century. 
There is a remarkable consistency about them, a steady level-headedness 
and a perception that seems neither increased nor diminished in twenty- 
five years. As an elderly man he has nothing to blush for in the pro- 
nouncements of his youth. 

The technique of his criticism has remained invariable during this 
long activity. There is no analysis, there is no descriptiveness. At the 
end of 450 pages the reader has little idea of the man behind the judge 
—the experienced judge, self-assured and incorruptible—or little more 
than can be deduced from the fact that Arthur Honegger is one of his 
prime favourites among composers. There is no philosophy of art in 
this criticism. Mooser’s conception of criticism is the delivery of verdicts. 
He is an epicure whose taste is his reason. His is a manner of criticism 
which requires that the public must know its man; for in form it amounts 
to hardly more than an expression of likes and dislikes. But the Genevan 
public and, by the time he has got to the end of it, the reader of this book 
are aware of a man of superior taste. He appeals to this taste as to an 
‘* Crudities indeed there are in Arnold Schoen- 


unanswerable oracle. 
incompatible 


berg’s art’’, he says in an essay on ‘ Pierrot Lunaire ’ 
with our Latin taste.”’ 

What is Latin taste? Evidently not that which enjoys the Victor 
Emanuel monument at Rome, the Eiffel Tower, Zola, ‘ Cavalleria 


rusticana’ and ‘ Louise’®. The absence in Mooser of an aestheti 
philosophy is illustrated by this assumption of an absolute meaning in the 
expression “* Latin taste’. He goes on to say that “a refined mind ”’ 


can only be shocked by certain details of ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’. Interested 
though he was by the work in 1922, “ delicate ears *’ could not but be 
pained by the melodic line. ‘The outside world must admire the calm 
arrogation of something like a monopoly of taste made by these Latins. It 
is a wonderful position to be assured of the possession of a refined mind 
and a delicate ear by virtue of geography or racial inheritance. No doubt 
there is something in it—but not quite so much as Latin minds habitually 
arrogate to themselves. 

A Latin, yet neither French nor Italian, Mooser is Genevan, and this 
means a seat of peculiar calm and superiority for his arbitration, au-dessus 
de la mélée. Geneva is a sort of grandstand, where the strife in the European 
arena can be surveyed at a convenient nearness and yet with serene 
detachment. Or, if we go back to our view of our author as an exquisite 
gourmet, a dining-room at a convenient nearness to the kitchen, yet all 
immune from obligations and chores. The fancy shapes itself of the 
submission to our gourmet of an endless succession of more or less artful 
dishes representing the cookery schools of all Europe. Humbly and 
hopefully they invite his adjudication. He is aware that his word of 
praise is praise indeed. He tastes; and a grimace may be the only 
reward. But fairly often—especially when the dish comes from Bartok 
or Berg, Hindemith or Honegger—there is a smile of appreciation. The 
composer has then a European reputation. 

Most concert music is quick to reach Geneva. There is less opera 
there. Mooser varies his experience by making sorties into German- 
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speaking Switzerland, notably to Ziirich. He reports on these excursions 

rather in the tone of an Athenian in the Boeotian backwoods. The Associa- 

tion of Swiss Musicians must observe with some apprehension his presence 
at their festivals, on which he writes in this vein (Winterthur, 1935 

Of the 17 works it must be admitted that the greater number . . . might without 

artistic loss have been dispensed with. Yet the society’s meetings are not devoid of 

interest for the critic, though it be no more than the bringing home the difference of 

outlook between a German-Swiss audience and one of Latin mind. Suggestive is 

the passionate attention with which Confederates beyond the Saane listen to com- 

positions by such men as Othmar Schoeck, Paul Miiller, Fritz Brun and Volkmar 


Andreae—decent music, conscientious, sound and skilful, but incontestably lacking 
} 


any individuality. Othmar Schoeck is typical. Fearsomely copious and astonishing 

in his facility, this composer enjoys in German Switzerland a favour which we of 

French-speaking Switzerland find hard to understand. 

There are few exceptions to Mooser’s strictly aesthetic treatment of 
his subjects. One occurs when he considers the productions of young 
Russia. He inclines for a moment to make allowances for the political 
pressure brought upon the artists of Sovietland, and he grants that a fair 
verdict upon Shostakovich’s ‘ Leningrad’ Symphony cannot be pro- 
nounced without taking into account the special conditions of the 
musician in Russia, where music is not, as it generally is, he says, in 
western Europe ‘* addressed to a music-loving elect whose taste has from 
infancy been progressively refined by regular contact with the master- 
pieces of art and whose critical sense has consequently been exercised and 
developed *’. But if he proceeds to make allowances for Shostakovich it 
is not for long. Political and social considerations are soon brushed aside. 
and the Symphony is, after a couple of paragraphs, treated to the same 
impartiality as any other that appears before the Genevan tribunal 
Hollow; wanting features; foundering in declamation and pathos 
betraying absence of style; inconsequential in almost every page of the 
score; full of verbiage and wanting in sense; distressing in its incon- 
tinence—such, after the critic’s conciliatory exordium, are some of the 
reproachful terms he finds himself obliged to employ. Only the 
orchestration is praised. 

Bloch is a compatriot and a friend, but Mooser does not conceal the 
weariness he feels at the Old Testament vehemence of a musician he in 
some respects admires. If we have said that philosophy is wanting in this 
acute criticism an example is in Mooser’s rather light suggestion that 
Bloch is the sort of musician he is because he is a Jew. ‘‘ Far-away 
ancestral influences have brought themselves to bear upon him uncon- 
sciously *’. Such racial questions want argument and substantiation. 
Is Liszt not as vehement as Bloch? Were Mendelssohn and Frederick 
Cowen—Jews, both of them—vehement? (The probability is that 
Bloch’s vehemence is highly conscious, and that far-away ancestral 
influences have much less to do with his art than a deliberate and cul- 
tivated sentiment.) In other words, our critic, when he leaves purely 
aesthetic appreciation, inclines to fall back upon catchwords. ’ 

The certain tenderness he has evidently felt for young Russia was not 
matched by any such feeling for the exports of Hitlerian Germany, and a 
Nazi concert given at Winterthur in 1937 he denounced as “a catas- 
trophe”’. At Ziirich in 1941 he had a good word for Carl Orff, but he 
dismissed Werner Egk contemptuously. Of Orff’s scenic cantata ‘ Car- 
mina burana ° he said: 
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The score, an attractive novelty in the lyric repertory, conveys a pleasant flavour 
of archaicism, due to the bold cut of the themes, a strong rhythmical pulse and above 

all a certain directness and tersity in the procedure. 

Another war-time work discussed is Willy Burkhard’s oratorio 
‘Das Jahr’ (Basle, 1942). The composition is credited with “ intense 
and serious poetic feeling ’’ and “‘ the austerity and grim grandeur of the 
great mountains amid which it was conceived’; but the paroxysmal 
pitch of the expression fatigued the Genevan critic. Several of Hinde- 
mith’s later works, performed at Geneva during the war, are reported 
upon with sympathy, and also Honegger’s second Symphony for strings; 
but on Heinrich Sutermeister’s opera ‘ Die Zauberinsel ’ (Ziirich, 1942 
the verdict is: ‘‘ In the 45 years in which my profession has obliged me to 
make the acquaintance of most of the works produced in Europe I cannot 
remember having heard anything so common, so empty or of such an 
overwhelming vulgarity ’’. Our critic finds words hardly less severe for 
Manuel Rosenthal’s * Musique de table ’ (Geneva, 1945). In Stravinsky's 
‘ Danses concertantes ’ for chamber orchestra he found craftsmanship but 
an atrophied invention. Messiaen’s ‘ L’Ascension’ suggested Massenet. 

No English music had the honour of interesting him much. He can, 
for once, be accused of using a procedure less than fair when he bases his 
article on ‘ Peter Grimes ’ upon someone’s comparing Britten’s opera with 
* Wozzeck’. One feels that his indignation on Berg’s behalf has coloured 
his criticism. After all, it was not Britten who set himself up on a pedestal 
alongside Berg. Mooser feels a lack in ‘ Peter Grimes ’ of really personal 
features and of “ the affective intensity which such a pathetic action would 
have seemed to postulate ’’. On Walton’s viola Concerto: ‘‘ The ideas 
date terribly, and commonplaces flourish without shame ”’. 

Our extracts have done less than justice to the warmth of appreciation 
the critic is capable of when his taste is pleased. He is the man to write a 
book about Honegger. ‘The reader of the present volume is, however, 
left with a feeling which it surely was not Mooser’s intention to evoke—a 
feeling, namely, of the smallness and flimsiness, on the whole, of the 
masterpieces in the quarter-century of which this is the record; and a 
notion that there would be matter for an essay in correlating this difficult 
critic, so representative of his time, with his ingenious composers, all so 
obviously poetae minores when we think of them at the same time as of the 
men of the great creative eras. R. C. 


La Belle Histoire de la musique. By José Bruyr. pp. 455. (Corréa, Paris, 
1946.) Fr. 195.00. 

Why “ belle’? Why, for that matter, “‘ histoire ’’? One might as 
well describe a surfeit of winkles as a good dinner. Epigram upon 
epigram, till brain and stomach cry “ Enough”. Mr. Bruyr’s style is 
infectious. He likes short sentences. If there are no verbs, all the 
better. His first chapter begins: 


Rien de trop. Tout est dans tout. 

Un hymne sort du monde. Un hymne. Une rumeur. 

To brod: haut pays. Thibet, degré du ciel. Pamir, toit du monde. Inde, 
berceau des hommes. Berceau bercé de terribles rumeurs. Fracas des eaux et des 
vents, des avalanches et des tonnerres. 


In the beginning Bruyr. 450 pages later still Bruyr. One cannot 
help admiring the man’s tenacity. ‘True, it took him nine years. 
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Even so, to keep going in this vein is in its way a triumph. Sleight of 


hand, virtuosity ad nauseam, boredom beyond imagination. 
Let us turn the pages. Page 106: 
L’Italien Francesco Landino: un pinson. 
Le Francais Guillaume de Machaut: un aigle. 
L’aigle et le pinson dominent le XIV* siécle, encore que cent ans plus tét, un 
modeste coucou n’en avait pas moins chanté dans les bois du Wessex. Une hirondelle 
ne fait pas le printemps ni un coucou l’été. Tout de méme, ce petit madrigal en 


bouffée de nature: 
Summer is incumen in, 


Lhude sing cuccu. 


L’ été s’ annonce: 
Le coucou chante, 


ce petit madrigal totalise, d’aprés l’érudition anglaise, un mystére quadruplement 

superlatif. 

Never mind about “ lérudition anglaise’’. Where is “ l’érudition 
frangaise ’’? If it was impossible to quote the original text correctly, it 
might at least have been translated accurately. Mr. Bruyr and his 
printer seem to share the belief, not uncommon in France, that accuracy 
in English is to be despised. There are some magnificent inaccuracies 
here—the references to ‘* Fritz William’s Book (tel est le nom qu’il faudrait 
lui donner) ’’, to “‘ Samuel Pepys—celui du fameux Dairy ”’, to Elgar, 
‘““trés pump and circonstance’’, to “sky scrappers’’ and “‘ shewing 
gum’, But English has companions in misfortune. We summon to he 
assistance “‘ le silo considato’’,*‘ mutans mutandis’, *‘ cette impondérable 
ouverture-scherzo du Siimmernachtdraum ”’. 

But enough of carping. Let us turn the pages again. Page 140: 

I] divino Claudio: le premier amant de la musique. 

L’ Orfeo: son premier battement de coeur. 

L’ Arianna: son premier sanglot. 
Would it were le dernier soupir de la belle histoire! But we are only at the 
end of the third episode. 315 pages still to come. Page 315 (happy 
coincidence of numbers): 


Hamlet: dernier opéra a lyrisme meyerbeerien. Mignon: dernier opéra-comique 
a vertus domestiques. Tendres rengaines. Sirupeuses romances. Onctueuses 
cantilénes. Duos pur sucre. Ambroisie ambroiso-thomasique. 


Pur Bruyr. Histoire historiée. ‘The disease is irresistible. And what of 
Mr. Bruyr’s opinions? ‘Two specimens: ‘ Don Giovanni’ is “ opéra 
des opéras. . . . oudrame des drames. Car c’en est un, en dépit de son 
titre, et qui allie Moliére a Shakespeare”’. Why “en dépit de son 
titre’? It is called a dramma giocoso. And why drag in Shakespeare ? 
Again: 

Vous connaissez des musiques gaies ? demande Schubert. Moi, pas. II n’en 

est point parmi les siennes. 
Does this mean anything? “ Last but no least ’’, as Mr. Bruyr has it, 
there is the curious question, “‘ Who is Williams Walton”? ? Who 
indeed ? Mr. Bruyr finds an answer in the pages of ‘ Who’s Who’: 
‘** L’auteur du Festin de Balthasar, \e plus puissant oratorio depuis l’euro- 
péen Roi David’’. But this does not explain why he includes him among 
American composers. Twenty-five pages earlier, in a section devoted to 
Englishmen, we read of the “‘ cosmopolite et autodidacte William Walton 
1902), auteur de Fagades”’. One man or two? It hardly matters. 
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Mr. Bruyr essays brilliance but achieves dullness. There is no attempt 
to select. to concentrate on essentials. The names of nonentities flood 
the pages as obstinately as in any old-fashioned history determined to 
record (in heavy type) every * memorable ’’ composer. If Mr. Bruy 
had provided an index—a concession to weakness which no one would 
expect in a French book—we should be astonished to find the numbe: 
minnows he has captured in his net. Nor does he despise dates. They 
bristle on every page, and chronology is pursued with such insistence that 
we are constantly being whisked from one corner of Europe to anothe: 
There is a sinister fascination in observing the innumerable flecks ot 
paint splashed on this vast canvas. But sanity demands that the fascina 


tion should be resisted. ‘‘ Laisse-moi, Don José, je ne te suivrai pas.’ 
‘La Belle Histoire’ is finished. ‘‘ Le silence ’—our last quotation 
** se réinstalle.”’ J. A. W 


Dictionnaire des Musiciens (Compositeurs). By René Vannes, with the colla- 
boration of André Souris. Ppp. 443. Larcier, Brussels, 147. 

This little but very substantial volume forms part of a collection 
entitled ‘ Petits Dictionnaires des lettres et des arts en Belgique ’, which 
by this time includes four other books of the same kind, on tourism in 
Belgium, on literary figures, on painters and on architects, engravers 
and sculptors. ‘The dictionary of composers is extremely well done and 
so comprehensive that at a first glance one can only wonder whether one 
had so far been guilty of overlooking the possible fact that the country 
most productive of creative musicians is not Germany or Italy, but the 
small one known since 1830 as ‘*‘ Belgium’’. On reflection, however, 
and on finding in the book so many names one has never heard of and is 
never likely to come across in a concert-room, one realizes that as large 
or much larger volumes of the same kind might be turned out by many 
other countries not generally regarded as abundantly productive in 


music. All the same, other nations who have any claim to such produc- 
tiveness have not so far taken the trouble to produce similar reference 
books at reasonable prices. If they had, musical libraries would be vastly 
enriched at a small outlay, not to mention that compilers of larger, 
international dictionaries of music would find their task considerably 
lightened, once they had got over the initial embarrassment caused by an 
over-abundance of choice among the legitimate claimants to entries. 

MM. Vannes and Souris evidently asked for no certificates of legiti- 
macy. ‘Their book is simply as complete as possible, to all appearances. 
Such omissions as one notices—among which is Charles de Beériot, 
surprisingly enough, as well as Grisar and Mgr. van Nuffel—are obviously 
due to oversights. But for every one mistake made by the compilers, 
dozens if not hundreds are corrected. often especially in the case ol 
newly-established places and dates of birth and death—with the warning 
words “‘ non pas’”’ to show that the present entry really does correct a 
previous inaccuracy. Thus in the case of Binchois, for instance, we are 
told that he was ‘“‘ né a Mons (non pas a Binche) ’’ and “‘ mort... a 
Soignies (non pas a Lille 

But Binchois, it will be said, is not a Belgian at all, if there was no 
‘* Belgium ”’ before 1830. The answer is that the range of this Dictionary 
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is, very properly, territorial, not political, and the series to which it 
belongs deals with “* les arts en Belgique ’’, not with “les arts belges ”’ 
If the musical volume had failed to include the great Netherlands school. 
so far as it is not definitely French on the one side or Dutch on the other. 
it would have been pretty nearly as useless as the one devoted to painters 
if it had omitted the great Flemings. 

Ihe little volume is very handy—about the size of a ** Penguin ”’ o1 
a ‘** Pelican’’. Unfortunately it is also flimsy. The paper is very thin 
and the lack of a solid binding is surely too unpractical for a book of 
reference. It is also rather tiresome that all names with the prefixes 
‘de’ and “‘ van”’ appear under D and V respectively. ‘The reader will 
hardly believe that there can be a musical dictionary in the world in which 
the name of Beethoven must be looked up under letter V; but it is so 
here, though the composer in question is not the great man himself, 
only his grandfather Louis, who as a native of Malines is quite in his 
proper place in this book. Incidentally, a close-packed page of facts is 
given, most of them quite unfamiliar and some calling for attention on the 
part of any future biographer of the grandson. But although Louis 
could have had no claim to an entry in this book if he had not been a 
composer, no work of his is cited. Are MM. Vannes and Souris aware of 
Miss Marion Scott’s more than plausible theory that the notorious 
‘** Jena ’’ Symphony, which is certainly not by the great Beethoven, but 
bears the inscription ‘‘ par Louis van Beethoven’’, may be by the 
grandfather ? 

Elsewhere the lists of works are very good as a rule, though in the case 
of such a prolific master as Lassus, whose compositions have even now 
not been satisfactorily catalogued, the compilers have to content them- 
selves with a mere brief summary. 

The bibliographies, a total absence of which could not have surprised 
one in a popular small-scale book, are excellent and copious. ‘The only 
possible complaint here is that they contain numerous abbreviations 
which are nowhere explained and will no doubt baffle the public for 
whom this admirable little book is primarily intended. One may also be 
a little worried by the absence of cross references and irritated by the 


misspelling of some names foreign to the editors (e.g. Fallsach for 


Fiillsack). E. B. 
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Bach, J. S., Who cares alone for this blind world, arranged for Two Pianos |) 
Hubert Somervell. (Oxford University Press.) ‘Two copies, 4s. 
Bach may well be regarded as the musical equivalent of Shakespear: 
for perhaps more than in the work of other composers we can find in hi: 
music an infinite number of expressions of human passions (or humours 
And just as we are continually discovering new ways of displaying the 
beauties of Shakespeare, so we are continually coming across new version 
of works by Bach. The arrangement at present under review is a masterly 
adaptation for two pianos of a most beautiful aria for soprano wit! 
oboe d’amore obbligato; and it is probably in such concentrated pieces 
that Bach is at his best. Such a statement may be regarded by some a 
heresy, especially as Bach seems just as much at home in writing 
B minor Mass as in writing a small Gavotte; but when the compellins 
beauty of this piece exercises its spell, the reviewer’s remark will 
be fully understood. Finally, it must be stated that Mr. Somervell 
was perfectly right to make the arrangement for two pianos rather than 
for any other keyboard medium. ‘The two instruments, playing such 
music as this, possess a nobility which is as near perfection as could b« 
hoped. No arranger’s padding has been needed, and neither part is 
over difficult. ‘‘ Old Bach’ would have approved. K. A. 


Beethoven, Leichte Klavierkompositionen (zum Teil unbekannt), for Piano 
Edited by Willi Hess. (Pelikan, Ziirich.) 

Of this volume of sixteen short pieces four have hitherto been 
excluded from all editions of Beethoven and four more appear only in 
the supplement to the Leipzig complete edition. Only one, however, an 
Allegretto in B minor dated 1821, appears to warrant exhumation: 
its Main section is built on a gravely charming two-bar figure treated 
contrapuntally, and the trio in B major is an epigrammatic contrast 
The other novelties range from a thirty-bar sonata movement to a couple 
of commonplace waltzes. The longest piece is a Rondo in C dated 1783, 
a curious hotch-potch of undeveloped ideas and wooden cadences. 
Also included in the volume are three Bagatelles from Op. 33 and five 
from Op. 119 whose craftsmanship and interest shine the more brilliantly 
for their drab company. s 


Bijster, Jacob, Fantasia e Fuga: Psalm 68, for Organ. (Ars Nova, Goes, 
Holland. 
Brael, Andries de, Ricercare, for Organ. (Ars Nova, Goes. 

The sublimity and pathos of Bach’s treatment of “‘O Mensch, 
bewein ”’ in the St. Matthew Passion and the ‘ Orgelbiichlein ’ leaves the 
listener unprepared for the wedding of the tune to the triumphant 
ebullience of ‘* Let God arise’, and yet some passages in Bijster’s work 
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show how impressive a vigorous presentation can sound. More is the pity 
that the composition as a whole is otiose and uncertain in style and direc- 
tion. The piece is yet another argument for those who complain that 
composers cannot write for the organ without another man’s tune for a 
prop. The secret of Bach’s chorale preludes was the contrapuntal felicity 
which enabled him to illuminate and enhance the chorale by expressing 
with never-failing resource the emotions and images underlying it. This 
s a far cry from the wandering harmonies and /fortissimo bridge-passages 
of this piece. There is a strong taste of Vierne and sometimes Franck in 
the harmony, but no compensating depth of feeling. The fugue in par- 
ticular gets louder and louder without ever becoming significant. 

In contrast, de Brael’s ‘ Ricercare’* on a psalm-tune is a clean and 
shapely piece mainly concerned with a quiet and sober contrapuntal 
treatment of the successive phrases of the tune. The faster middle section 
is in toccata style; the momentary use here of the whole-tone scale seems 
out of keeping with the effectively austere style of the rest of the piece. 


I. K. 


Billings, William, Be glad then America, for 4-part Mixed Chorus. Edited 
by Clarence Dickinson. (Music Press, New York.) $0.25. 
Consonance, for 4 Mixed Voices. Edited by Hans Theodore David. 
(Music Press, New York.) $0.25. 

Modern Music, for 4 Mixed Voices. Edited by H. T. David. (Music 
Press, New York.) $0.25. 

When Jesus wept, Round for 4 Voices. Edited by Clarence Dickinson. 
(Music Press, New York.) $0.15. 

From America come these samples of American musical scholarship 
at work on American music. William Billings was one of the earliest 
of America’s composers, living as he did through the revolutionary period 
(born 1764, died 1800), and now Messrs. Dickinson and David have set 
about the task of transcribing some of his compositions. Readers will be 
interested to know that Billings is credited with being the originator of 


*—an important development in hymn-tunes. This 


“fuguing tunes 
He once said: 


strange, self-taught composer always went his own way. 
‘** Although I am not confined to rules prescribed by others, yet I come as 
near as I possibly can to a set of rules which I have carved out for myself”’. 
But although he was rather egoistic, he was not (as is usually the case) 
devoid of a sense of humour, as is shown by the instruction “ After the 
Audience are seated and the performers have taken the pitch slyly from 
the leader, the song begins” (prefixed to ‘ Modern Music’). Judged 
from the present examples, Billings was certainly an original composer, 
and though to-day we may smile at certain naiveties (as in ‘ Con- 
sonance ’), we must admit that these pieces have a most distinctive charm. 
These four compositions are transcribed from three of Billings’s books: 
‘The New England Psalm-Singer ’ (1770) (from which an engraving by 
Paul Revere is printed in ‘ Be Glad then America’ and ‘ When Jesus 
Wept ’), ‘ The Psalm-Singer’s Amusement ° (1781) and ‘ The Continental 
Harmony ’ (1794). The preliminary essays, particularly that by Hans T. 
David to ‘ Modern Music’, which lays out Billings’s opinions on time 
and tempo, tonalities, ‘‘ fuguing music ”’ and style in composition, make 


fascinating reading. Of the four pieces undoubtedly the best is the round 
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‘ When Jesus wept’. In its directness and simple beauty may we see a 
prophecy of such composers as Roy Harris, Aaron Copland and Samuel 


Barber ? m.. Pu 


Buxtehude, Six Organ Preludes on Chorales. Edited by Henry G. Ley. 
(Oxford University Press.) 5s. 

These six chorale preludes cover the church’s year from Advent to 
Whitsuntide. They are all of the same simple design, a florid version of 
the melody in the right hand accompanied by three lower parts which 
often foreshadow in imitative entries each phrase of the right hand. It 
is interesting to compare the preludes with those of Bach on the same 
themes. One is constantly made aware of the debt that Bach’s expressive 
arabesque owed to Buxtehude; in particular the semiquaver rest 
interrupting the phrase like an emotional catch in the breath is here much 
in evidence. 

But it would be wrong to recommend these pieces solely for their 
interesting anticipations of Bach. They have a personality of their own, 
especially in the expressive chromatic scales of ‘‘ Through Adam’s 
fall’? and in the happy coloratura of “ In dulci jubilo”’. A small two- 
manual organ will suffice and the pieces are technically easy. ;; 


Chapman, Edward T., /t was a lover and his lass, Canon for 2 Soprano 
Voices and Piano. (Black, London.) 6d. 

This setting of Shakespeare’s lyric will be welcomed by those school 
choirs which have a sympathetic accompanist. ‘There is no better way 
for a choir to show off than to sing a good canon, and this one will be 
well received by all audiences. K. A. 


Darnton, Christian, Cantilena for String Orchestra. (Lengnick, London. 
Full Score, 2s. 6d. 

The theme of this short movement has an Elgarian breadth, requiring 
more development, I should say, to make its full effect. A movement of 
a mere sixty-five bars is hardly long enough to allow such a cantilena, 
significant enough in itself, to accommodate any worth-while modulatory 
scheme, so that one is left with an impression of a piece truncated in 
some manner. It would have been worthy of a larger base and 
foundations. ee A 


Duff, Arthur, /rish Suite for String Orchestra. (Novello, London.) Full 
Score, 4S. 

The repertory of the string orchestra widens apace, and after hearing 
such a feat as Strauss’s ‘ Metamorphoses’, one is somewhat relieved to 
stumble across some music of a lighter nature. This music (dedicated, 
incidentally, to E. J. Moeran) is full of the freshness which ceases to be 
fresh after several hearings of a work, and which is characteristic of much 
semi-folkmusic. Whether Mr. Duff has actually used any folk tunes or 
not I am unable to say, but, as is the case with much music of this nature, 
it may very well be that he has. Nevertheless, whatever one thinks of 
the originality of this work, it must be admitted that all five movements, 
skilfully scored as they are, have the saving grace of being pleasing to 
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the ear. Most pleasing of all is the third, which bears the enchanting 
title ‘ Fishamble Street—Dublin 1742’. It is significant that this is the 
least ‘‘ folky’? of the movements. ay 


Elizabethan Suite, arranged by Ethel Bartlett for ‘Two Pianos. Oxford 
University Press.) 2 Copies, 6s. 6d. 

Transcriptions of Elizabethan virginal pieces are in vogue nowadays, 
and the seven well-chosen pieces by Byrd, Farnaby, Peerson and Bull 
forming this Suite show how such transcriptions can be done with taste 
and at the same time respect for the original style. Miss Bartlett has not 
hesitated to spread out her chords in the slow pieces nor to add a contra- 
puntal line where, on the two pianos, a lack of movement might have 
left an impression of stagnancy. But the parts are not unnecessarily 
overloaded. Farnaby’s ‘A Dreame’, less fanciful in this two-piano 
version, on the other hand gains in breadth. In John Bull’s delightful 
‘King’s Hunting Jig’ with which the Suite ends numerous decorative 
effects are quite legitimately introduced. Admirably pianistic, they are 
not out of keeping with the original spirit. ie: 


Fraser, Norman, Cinco cangées brasileiras (Words by Cecilia Meireles) for 

Voice and Piano. (Ricordi Americana, Buenos Aires.) $2.50. 

lhe infectious fervour of Hispanic folk-music has frequently inspired 
composed music that can vie with the original thing, and these settings 
of verses by the Brazilian poetess Cecilia Merieles have all the character 
of folksongs for which, indeed, they might easily be mistaken. Mr. 
Fraser’s five examples have precedents in the Spanish music of Chabrier 
and the Brazilian music of Milhaud. I am not prepared to say to what 
extent the melodic turn of phrase is more Brazilian than Spanish ; that 
is a subtle distinction which only a specialist could discern. The har- 
monic scheme is strictly diatonic and the songs are provided with accom- 
paniments sufficiently discreet to allow the singer to dominate the stage 
with all the seductive charm she is called upon to display. E. L. 


Harris, William H., Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A minor, for S.A.T.B. 
and Organ. (Black, London.) 8d. 

The composer has achieved an effective and satisfying setting while 
restricting himself to a standard of difficulty not too great for a competent 
village choir. ‘The same basic phrase is used for most of the verses: the 
organ part is simple and the whole is in excellent taste. I. K. 


Hopkins, Antony, Sonata in D minor for Piano. (Chester, London. 
7s. 6d. 

The mood of this well-written work is predominantly turgid—too 
consistently so to appeal as sombre despondency; or not sufficiently so 
at the right moments. It is difficult to pick out or to be aware of the 
climaxes. The four movements lack both relief and contrast. On paper 
the themes offer diversity, but not as one hears them: one craves a 
moment of lyrical repose amid so much agitation. All of which is not to 
deny the commendable ease with which Mr. Hopkins manages his 
developments, particularly the fugal passages in the slow movement. 
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Perhaps, too, some of the disappointment with what is undoubtedly a 
competent and professional work is due to the fact that the piano is 
treated in so stereotyped and inanimate a manner. After all that Chopin 
and Liszt and Debussy did to discover the character of the piano and to 
make it come to life, one can be forgiven for criticizing that type of 
writing where the themes must constantly recur in octaves with a fourth 
between. E. L. 


Jackson, Croft, Hrossey, Diversions on a Theme for Piano. (Oxford 
University Press.) 5s. 

This is music from the Orkneys and, naturally enough, it is rather 
rugged music. The composer has a will of his own, and this has enabled 
him to create a work which bears little resemblance to any by other 
composers. Indeed, the only outstanding resemblance (and this is pro- 
bably accidental) is at the end of the first diversion, where one is reminded 
to a certain extent of the music of William Baines. Each movement 
paints an impression of some scene in the Orkneys, and the composer has 
given us an introductory note explaining each. The last movement, 
‘Hoy Hawks’, for instance, is a seascape with cliffs on a ‘“‘ sunny, 
windless day’’. It will be remembered that Bax’s ‘ Tintagel ’ depicted 
a like scene on a sunny “ but not windless ’’ day ; however, although the 
mood is similar, the treatment is very different. For one thing, ‘ Tin- 
tagel’ is not written on one stave! ‘ Hrossey’ is worth the attention of 
competent pianists—and others. K. A. 





Jacobson, Maurice, The Song of Songs (Solomon), for Low or Medium 
Voice and Piano. (Lengnick, London.) as. 6d. 

The accompaniment is optional: originally the work was a piece of 
unaccompanied rhapsodizing. Unaccompanied melody may be true 
monody to which no harmony may be imagined with certainty (e.g. in 
the opening scene of ‘ Tristan’) or it may be what Tovey called “ linear 
harmony” (e.g. the line of most of Bach’s unaccompanied sonatas). 
This piece certainly belongs to the former class; it follows that the accom- 
paniment can only be a picturesque background bearing no inevitable 
relationship to the vocal line. What is more, the addition of the instru- 
ment only serves to accentuate the patchwork design of fleeting moods 
excellently fitted to passionate monologue, but too short-winded for 
harmonic or contrapunta! clothing. The vocal line is most expressive, 
though not easy. The title is slightly misleading: the text consists of 
only a handful of scattered verses from the Song of Songs, to be sung by a 
woman. I. K. 


Kee, Cor, Muziek voor de Eredienet, Festive Postlude for Organ. Ars 
Nova, Goes. ) 

This is a stodgy piece based on ‘“‘ Now thank we all our God”, 
abounding in repetitions and full closes. A _festivo section in F is followed 
by a pitt mosso in which the theme is given in C with an aimless running 
accompaniment. The long festivo is then reprinted note for note and the 
work ends with the theme in the pedals accompanied by a lame fugato. 


a. 
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Klerk, Albert de, Jnventionen, for Organ. (Ars Nova, Goes. 

These ten pieces for organ without pedals stand out from the other 
publications from the Netherlands for their charm and freshness of 
invention. Many moods are covered and the harmonic style is individual 
without being too outré for the medium. It is a pity that all the pieces 
are very short. I. K. 


Loeillet, J.-B., Sonata in C major for Oboe and Piano. Edited by Evelyn 
Rothwell. (Chester, London.) 4s. 

Continuing her excellent series, ‘ Music for Oboe ’, Evelyn Rothwell 
has brought to light a charming sonata by the eighteenth-century 
Flemish composer Leoeillet. It comprises four contrasted movements, and 
the thorough expression marks provided by the editor should make the 
work even more attractive to oboists, since any substantial difficulty to 
be encountered was surely on the interpretative side. ‘The realization of 
the figured bass is by A. Gibilaro. m. A; 


Maconchy, Elizabeth, A Country Town, Suite for Piano. (Hinrichsen, 
London.) 2s. 6d. 

It will be safe to assume that the composer intended this suite 
primarily for children’s use. This phrase is used rather than the com- 
moner ‘‘ educational purposes ”’, for it must be realized that the average 
teacher of the pianoforte is not so enlightened as to give pupils music by 
a composer of such good reputation as Miss Maconchy. For Miss 
Maconchy is a “*‘ modern ’’ composer who does not frequently unbend to 
write ‘‘ educational music’. But they need have no fear: ‘ A Country 
Town’ can be recommended most heartily. It comprises nine pieces, 
each (with one exception) a page in length, most of them describing 
some such sight as ‘ ‘The Fair ’, ‘ The Singer ’ or ‘ The Quarrel ’. There is 
nothing complex or difficult about this music, which is very melodic. 
Teachers are advised to make use of this suite, especially with those 
brighter pupils who can see an accidental or a natural on the way. 


K. A. 


Mellers, Wilfrid, Four Canons for Boys’ (or Women’s) Voices with optional 
Celesta. (Lengnick, London.) 8d. 
The use of a block-like homophonic texture with the voices often 
quite static over a number of bars or proceeding by parallel motion— 


such writing is no doubt calculated to produce an impression of 


medievalism. The effect created would seem to be of a prettified medieval- 
ism, however, particularly as the harmonic scheme is diatonic rather 
than modal. The optional celesta part doubling some or all of the voices 
in chosen sections would, again, evoke associations less mystical than 
picturesque. In this somewhat pre-Raphaelite style the most acceptable 
of the group is the little ‘ Lullaby ’ containing, towards the end, a touching 
and memorable modulation. E. L. 


Milford, Robin, Fantasia in B minor for String Quartet. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) Score, 5s. 6d. 
In an age in which so many musicians are spending so much time in 
rediscovering Purcell, a new fantasia for string quartet may very easily 


1« 
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be passed over in a publisher’s catalogue. In this case a serious mistake 
would be made, for Robin Milford’s *‘ Fantasia’ (completed two years 
ago) is a very fine composition, although it runs the risk of being over- 
looked because its composer has tried to write music and not to be sensa- 
tional. He uses the term “‘ fantasia ’’ not in the sense in which Purcell 
used it, but in a freer way. Counterpoint does rear its head in places, but 
it would be more accurately described as polyphony or perhaps *‘ mock 
counterpoint ’’ than as counterpoint in the stricter academic meaning. 
Roughly, the work falls into three sections, the first and the third being 
based on the same material and the central (lento) section being based on 
‘““an idea suggested ’’ to the composer ‘“‘ by one of Frederick Austin’s 
delightful accompaniments to the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ music’’. To 
members of string quartets contemplating performing this work it should 
be said that each part is rewarding to the player, and none of the fou 
players could complain of being ignored or overworked, although each 


must pay great attention to the details of expression. K. A. 
Modern Canons. 32 Contemporary Canons for 2—5 Voices. Edited by 
Hermann Reichenbach. (Music Press, New York.) 0$.935. 


Music of every style from sixteenth-century polyphony to blues is 
linked to words ranging from the Bible to Ogden Nash in this collection of 
canons by living American musicians. Crabs, inversions and augmen- 
tations abound. ‘Two of the best canons are by the editor who has also 
supplied didactic words to another: 

Ihe primary element of a canon is not the score but the melody 
It is deplorable if a piano is necessary for studying the tune 
rhis has to be done a cappella (an appropriate plainsong phrase here 

This sound opinion does not prevent him from allowing Ernst Kiéenek 
his head. Several are serious and beautiful pieces, notably a four-part 
canon by Ross Lee Finney to words by Archibald MacLeish. But the 
most immediately appealing is ‘The 3-way Canon Blues’ erected by 
Henry Brant on the standard boogie-woogie bass with the disarming 
opening lines: 

Here’s an 8-bar situation 
With the usual syncopation. 


I. K. 


Moeran, E. J., /nvitation in Autumn (Seumas O’Sullivan), Song for Medium 
Voice and Piano. (Novello, London.) as. 

Notwithstanding the imaginative use of sudden changes of key and 
colour to illuminate “ the silvery talk of starlings ’’, “* blue October skies ”’ 
or the lawn which “ with melted frost shines like the Milky Way ”’, the 
song does not recover from the shockingly Quilter-worn harmonies of the 
first page. ‘The prosody is treated with loving care. A warm top G is 


required. i; &.. 


Mozart, Organ Sonatas: K. 241, with 2 Violins and Cello; K.263, for 
2 Violins, Cello and 2 Trumpets ad lib. Edited by E. Power Biggs. 
(Music Press, New York.) Full Score, $2.50. 

These two Sonatas, missing from the Mozart complete edition, were 
discovered by Dr. Alfred Einstein to be in the Leningrad Public Library. 

They were first reprinted together with his article on them, in the 
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Music & Letters ’ issue of January 1940. The organ part of K.263 was 
written out by Mozart; the editor has realized the figured bass of K.241. 
The melodic parts are entirely borne by the strings, the organ doing no 
more nor less than the usual duty of the continuo player. Though the 
organ part is neither difficult nor exciting one must wonder anew at the 
effortless effectiveness of the writing. Mozart called the sonatas ‘*‘ sonate 
all’ epistola’’, and they were used as instrumental interludes between 
Epistle and Gospel in the Mass. The archbishop’s well-known impatience 
caused these interludes to be cut to the minimum, and each sonata is 
thus stripped of preparaticn for the new key of the second group, of any 
deve lopme nt as such and of any significant c hz inges in the re¢ apitul; ition 
stripped, in fact, of almost all that makes the sonata form interesting. 
The three minutes of each sonata are none the less vivaciously spent, 
though the editor’s remark that the sonatas ‘“‘ constitute one of the 
greatest treasures in the rich [sic] organ literature of the centuries ”’ is 
altogether too strong. .. 7 


Muffat, Georg, Passacaglia for String Orchestra. Chester, London 
Full Score, 6s. 

This is a skilful transcription by R. Temple Savage of a passacaglia of 
the rondo type favoured by Couperin, in which a theme in chaconne 
rhythm, instead of being treated ostinato, is used as a refrain while the 
intervening series of eight-bar phrases are built on,independent figures 
and harmony, and contrast with each other as well as with the refrain. 
While the transcriber has obviously been at pains to avoid any trace of 
anachronistic harmony, he has felt free to exploit the various colours of 
the string orchestra to the full. The parts are frequently divided; there 
are clever combinations of solo and tutti and one eight-bar phrase 


marked poco a poco senza sordin. ‘The playing-time is eight minutes; it 
is a very effective, even spectacular piece for a good and large string 
orchestra. IK 


Pitfield, Thomas B., Rondo lirico for Oboe and Piano. (Oxford Universit, 
Press.) 38. 

This piece is a charming feather-weight with a catchy main tune which 
does its best not to settle down to a regular phrase-length. ‘The othe: 
tunes are not so good; one cannot escape the charge of banality by 
marking the offender semplice. There is some ingenious grafting in the 
construction enabling us to hear all the tunes far oftener in our three 
minutes than the text-books prescribe. i. ee 


Pitfield, Thomas B., Memorials, Unison Song with Piano. Black, 
London.) 4d. 
The Runaway Snowman (Florence Harrison), Unison Song with 
Piano. (Black, London.) yd. 

These two unison songs have many virtues, not least among them 
being their delicacy. It is just possible that children may find ‘ The 
Runaway Snowman ’ a little difficult in places, but no such obstruction 
is found in the flowing vocal line of ‘ Memorials’. In the latter, by the 
way, the composer has set his own poem to music. Was Ivor Gurney the 
last composer-poet ? K. A. 
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Purcell, Sonata in G minor, arranged for Viola and Piano by Watson 
Forbes and Alan Richardson. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. 
A Purcell sonata, transcribed by such able musicians, should need 
almost no comment, and certainly no adverse comment. It is sufficient 
to say that the transcription could in no way be better, and that viola 
players will welcome this valuable addition to their repertory. The 
first and third movements will show why Purcell is regarded as a great 
composer, and also why Elgar is sometimes classified “in the Purcell 
tradition ’ K. A. 


Rainier, Priaulx, Quartet for Strings, (Schott, London.) Miniature 

Score, 5S. 

Miss Rainier is able to maintain a strong sense of tonality in this 
Quartet despite the ravages of chromaticism—not an easy feat nowadays 
unless the mind is sufficiently practical to exclude extraneous ornamen- 
tation and sufficiently disciplined to work within self-imposed restrictions. 
Miss Rainier is never lavish. She delights in economy for its own sake, 
e.g. the opening of the first movement with the common chord in sequences. 
She might have taken as her motto the dictum of Brahms: ‘“ The art of 
composing consists in leaving the superfluous notes under the table ”’ 
Her forms are conventional, and effectively so. Her polyphonic writing 
is admirably clear, avoiding nearly always that lumpishness associated 
with thick chords in the bass that can be one of the worst faults of string- 
quartet writing. She is fond of the pedal bass, perhaps over-fond, for it 
might develop into a mannerism. Another feature of her writing is a 
recurrent octave figure used with extraordinary verve in the little firework 
of a scherzo, but which in the finale seems to remain with her as an 
obsession. Despite such minor faults—if faults they are—the four 
miniature movements of this quartet combine to form one of the most 
successful of recent British chamber works. E. L. 


Rheinberger, Josef, Twelve Fughettas for Organ (second series), Op. 123b, 
Book II. (Hinrichsen, London.) 3s. 

It will be generally agreed that for all the inequalities of Rheinberger’s 
organ sonatas the fugues are good and in some cases (e.g. in Sonata 
No. 10 in B minor) outstanding. One is thus prepared to be sympathetic 
to this set of fughettas, but it must be admitted that they are a dull lot. 
Devices such as pedal-points and augmentation tend to be too ponderous 
for the two-page pieces, especially when there are frequent full closes, and 
it is probably for this reason that the two longer fughettas appear the 
best—one a lively piece in A minor with tricky pedalling, the other a 
quiet pastoral andantino in B major. With the exception of this latter all 
the pieces are marked /f/ in the last bar, a fearful invitation to an organist 
and quite unjustifiable in the context. = «4 


Skuhersky, F. Z., Ctyriadvacet Lehkych Pfedeher, for Organ, Op. 48. (Nak- 
ladatelstvi VySehrad, Prague.) 
Frantisek Zdenék Skuhersky (1830-1892), one of Janaéek’s teachers, 
was a Czech organist and lecturer on the theory of music at Prague. 
The present edition of twenty-four easy preludes for the organ is a 
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revised version of a publication which first appeared in 1884 as a series of 
scholastic exercises. The revision, chiefly concerned with pedalling, 
registration and fingering is undertaken by Professor Blatny. E. L. 


Slonimsky, Nicolas, Gravestones at Hancock, New Hampshire, for Voice and 
Piano. (Axelrod Publications, Providence, R.I.) $1.00. 
Suite for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Military Drum, Triangle, Suspended 
Cymbal, Portable Typewriter and Cat’s Meow. (Privately Printed. 

Mr. Slonimsky, who has earned universal respect for his painstaking 
research, will have his little joke. ‘ Gravestones at Hancock ’ are ironic 
settings of epitaphs on tombstones in a New Hampshire village. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lydia ’’ has a ditty in the mode of her name, and a local volunteer a 
military march. 

The Suite is an arrangement of a work for piano in which the right 
hand plays on the white keys and the left hand on the black keys “ in 
consonant counterpoint ’’, so the preface says, “‘ of mutually exclusive 
scales ’’. The new version has the further attraction of parts for a portable 
typewriter (on which the virtuoso instrumentalist is expected to perform 
a glissando) and—absurdity of absurdities—a cat’s meow! Here a live 
cat has its tail passed through a hole in a wooden board and pulled by 
unless, the specification adds with more humanity, 
The date of these quips and quirks ? 
supply 


E. L. 


‘a manipulator ”’ 
‘it is against civic regulations ’ 
We had better ask the learned author of ‘ Music since 1900’ to 
the right answer. 


Stanley, John, Trumpet Tune, from a Suite for Organ, arranged fo1 
Trumpet and String Orchestra by Henry Coleman. (Oxford 
University Press.) Full Score, 3s. 

Ever since someone pointed out that the famous ‘ Trumpet Volun- 

’ was really written by Jeremiah Clarke, there have appeared similar 

This one is by John Stanley, 

The arrangement is 


tary 
arrangements of pieces for the trumpet. 
the blind composer who was a friend of Handel’s. 
competent and allows for performance by those smaller amateur 
orchestras which have no violas. ‘The soloist, as is customary in such 
compositions, has to make full use of the higher notes of his instrument. 
The piece fully deserves to be known, for they could certainly write 
good tunes in Handel’s day! K. A. 
Vaughan Williams, R., Greensleeves. Arranged for Organ by Stanley 
Roper. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d. 
‘ Greensleeves’ is here again this time in 
version which should be in great demand, for no organist could cavil at 
any difficulty. Unlike most of the other arrangements, this is pure 
* Greensleeves ’, as no other tune is used in it, although full prominence 
is given to the beautiful phrase which opens both the popular orchestral 
fantasy and this arrangement. K. A. 


a version for organ : a 


Vaughan Williams, R., Jntroduction and Fugue for 2 Pianos (four hands). 
(Oxford University Press.) 8s. 6d. 
The two-piano combination is very popular at the moment, and this 
work will do much to disillusion those who think it fit only for the 
Vol. XXVIII. E 
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performances of glorified or debased arrangements of Viennese waltzes. 

The work begins with a brief introduction in which some ideas are 
stated which recur later in the fugue. The fugue itself begins prano. 
The subject is unmistakably Vaughan Williams. The work grows and 
grows in stature, with many thrilling moments, as when one piano pl: Lys 
pianissimo chords which are four octaves apart at their nearest points. 
Great use is made of those equivocal and mystical chords of which the 
composer is so fond. The conclusion consists of a restatement of the 
main ideas of the Introduction. One is prepared for a typical nients 
ending, and this idea is supported by chords descending, diminuendo ; 
but there is a sudden crescendo, and the work ends triple /orte. 

This is Vaughan Williams at his most magnificent. It may well turn 
out to be the equivalent, in the two-piano repertory, of the Elgar 
‘ Introduction and Allegro’ in that of the string orchestra. 

It is well known that the composer is a practical musician, and 
although this work was written for those two fine pianists, Phyllis Sellick 
and Cyril Smith, any good pianist could play the parts. It will probably 
be harder to find two pianos than to find two pianists who wish to play 
this work on them. Two copies are required for performance—rather 
expensive, but worth it ! K. A. 


Ventadorn, Bernart de, Six Songs in Provencal (12th cent.—Music of the 
Troubadours.) Transcribed and edited by Egon Wellesz for Voice 
and One Instrument. (Oxford University Press.) 4s. 6d. 

Dr. Wellesz has taken six of the most famous love-songs of the only 
troubadour who is known to have come to England (to the court of 
Henry II, whose wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine, inspired many of his songs). 
An accompaniment for violin, viola or recorder has been provided by 
Dr. Wellesz, having regard to the fact that when the melodies were 
written only the octave, fifth and fourth were regarded as perfect con- 
sonances. The words are given in Provencal and modern French, and 


there is an English prose translation. The songs have each a beautiful 
line and the charm, illegitimate but inevitable, of cutting across our sense 
of tonality. ee 
Walker, Bernard, Legend for Organ. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 


There is plenty of opportunity for making colourful and imposing 
sound here, but the ideas are heterogeneous and the harmony is sometimes 
trite. ‘There is, however, plenty of vigour in the marziale sections and the 
piece would grace a festive occasion. i 


Walton, William, Two Pieces from the Film Music ‘ Henry V’ for String 
Orchestra. (Oxford University Press.) Full Score, 2s. 6d. 

These two little pieces, simple and unassuming, from Mr. Walton’s 
now well-known incidental music may profitably be undertaken by 
amateur string orchestras. ‘There are some characteristic harmon 
asperities in the slow minuet, ‘ Touch her soft lips and part’, made 
easily playable, however, by the divist writing. The idea of a Purcellian 
passacaglia to accompany the death of Falstaff was probably intended to 
introduce a touch of irony. Apart from its context, it turns out to be a 
piece that can well stand on its purely musical merits. E. L. 
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Walton, William, Where does the uttered music go? (John Masefield) for 
Unaccompanied Chorus. (Oxford University Press.) Score, 1s. 3d. 


It is difficult to assess this piece, because the contention that its har- 
mony is too complicated to be effective will probably be nullified by the 
magnificent effect obtainable by a first-class choir singing it plumb in 
tune. It is clear that the processional passage at the end, *‘ O mortals 
praise him ”’, is splendidly written and sure of its effect, but the first half 
of the piece, although it contains fine ideas, seems to have been conceived 
more instrumentally than vocally. The ease and effectiveness with which 
every note of the voice-part is written out below for the piano may be a 


I. K. 


tell-tale sign. 


Whitlock, Percy, Reflections: Three Quiet Pieces for Organ. Oxford 
University Press. 2S. 
The unfailing interest, skill and good taste of these pieces makes one 
regret the composer’s death anew. ‘The registration details tell the 
organist just what he wants to know without attempting detailed pre- 


scription. ‘The titles are ‘ After an old French air’, ‘ Pazienza’ and 


I. K. 


‘ Dolcezza ’ 


Whythorne, Thomas, Three Songs for 3-part Mixed Chorus. Edited by 
Manfred Bukoizer. Music Press, New York.) Score, $0.20. 


The words of these short songs, consisting of amusingly trite moral 
advice, are by Whythorne himself. The first and third songs are in lively 
triple time, mainly homophonic except at the cadences, and the third 
carries to extremes the device of beginning a word, to which two or more 
notes are allotted, on the quaver before the beat: the “‘ misplacing’’ of 
the words in this manner give the page a fussy appearance, but the clarity 
of the quavers when thus sung is astonishing. ‘The second song is in a 
more flowing style with ‘‘ points ’’ in the style that Gibbons used in his 
instrumental fancies; the closely imitative sequences are always charming 
even though the notes used are common sixteenth-century property. 


ae 


Wordsworth, William, Four Sacred Sonnets (John Donne) for Contralto or 
Baritone and Piano. (Lengnick, London.) 4s. 


One would like to be complimentary about Mr. Wordsworth’s work, 
but it must be confessed that this set of songs is somewhat uninteresting for 
both performers and listeners. Not many soloists will enjoy singing the 
solo part, and few pianists like to feel that what they are playing is more 
like a poor reduction of an orchestral score than anything else. Of the 
four songs the second, with its conclusion sounding rather like Elgar 
‘gone wrong’’, is probably the best. That Mr. Wordsworth has great 
talent is not in doubt, and we may confidently expect something much 


K. A. 


more worth while from his pen. 
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Wray, John, Capriccioso for Viola and Piano. (Oxford University Press.) 
as. 

This is a piece that both soloist and accompanist will enjoy playing. 
A stuttering theme in semiquavers alternates throughout with a flowing 
theme, chiefly in triplets, and a certain amount of double-stopping is 
used tastefully. Many a composer would have been tempted to make a 
larger work out of this material, but Mr. Wray, by being as concise as 
possible, shows respect for everyone concerned. We may suspect this 
composer of being more sagacious than the most romantic passages of his 
* Capriccioso ’ would lead us to believe. K. A. 





REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


A special number of the Paris ‘ Revue Musicale ’—No. 206, 1947—is 
devoted to Maurice Emmanuel (1862-1938). It had been prepared in 
1939, and some of the contributors have in the meantime died, including 
Victor Basch (killed by the Germans), Robert Jardillier and Edouard 
Estaunié. Robert Bernard sums up Emmanuel’s activities: ‘‘ As well as 
a composer and learned theorist everywhere known and admired, 
Emmanuel was an archaeologist, draughtsman, naturalist and a Bur- 
gundian antiquarian deep in all the lore of his province, not excluding its 
gastronomy ’’. In his student days at the Paris Conservatoire, a pupil ef 
Delibes’s, he was audacious enough to compose a violoncello Sonata and 
a string Quartet (1887-1890) in the (ancient) Dorian mode, and was 
forbidden by his scandalized master to compete for the Rome Prize on 
the strength of this attempt “‘ to escape from the tyranny of our omnipotent 
major mode ”’ 

Emmanuel was born at Bar-sur-Aube of a family partly of Burgundy, 
partly of the Franche-Comté. After his check at the Conservatoire he 
turned to classical studies and made his name in 1895 with a thesis on 
ancient Greek dancing (‘ Essai sur l’orchestique grecque’). This was 
followed by ‘ La musique grecque antique ° and ‘ L’Histoire de la langue 
musicale ’ (1911). From 1907 till 1937 Emmanuel was professor of the 
general history of music at the Conservatoire. His compositions include 
six Sonatinas for piano (1893—1925), two Symphonies, both in A major 
(1919 and 1930), ‘ Thirty Burgundian Songs ’ (1913), two lyric tragedies, 
‘Prometheus Bound’ (1916-18) and ‘ Salamis’ (1921-28), a cornet 
Sonata (1936), a musical comedy ‘ Amphitryon’ (1936) and—his last 
work—an orchestral ‘ Poem of the Rhéne’ (1938). ‘There are detailed 
papers on most of these by Suzanne Demarquez, Paul Le Flem, Gustave 
Samazeuilh, Jacques Chailley, Béclard d’Harcourt and Olivier Messiaen. 

Victor Basch’s paper on Emmanuel the musicologist gives him credit 
for having broken new ground in his study of Greek dancing, and says 
that “‘ in this fine vook, vast in its learning and no less remarkable for its 
penetration, Maurice Emmanuel found for the difficult problems raised 
by Greek orchestics solutions that seem to be final ’’. The conclusions of 
Emmanuel’s study of Greek music are summed up as follows: 

Two great reigns have succeeded each other in the world of music—the reign 
of the minor and of Mi, and the reign of the major and of Ut. The former is that 
of the Greek era, the latter that of modern times. The former is essentially melodic, 
homophonous, the latter essentially harmonic and polyphonic. But, radically 
different though they are in mode—Greek art being ultra-minor and modern 
art ignoring the minor but possessing the exact major—they have in common a 
recognition of the domination of the fifth. From India to Wales, throughout all 
musical systems, the fifth is the governing factor. The will of the Aryan race has 
been that musical sounds, so wondrously mobile, should submit to the control of 
their oscillations by fixed features, establishing a firm and regulating framework. 
The two differing systems thus have a common factor which goes to 

the very root of the nature of the sound-world. And Emmanuel foresaw 
the possibility of a convergence of the two systems in other respects and, 
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by a combination of the genius of each, “‘ of a new system borrowin 


from both and, from that very fact, superior to either 
to say that the opposition between ancient and modern music. betwee 
the reigns of the minor and the major, between Mi and Ut, dominat: 
Emmanuel’s ‘ History of Musical Language ’, “* which is, among histori: 
of music. one of the richest, most lucid and most complete ”’. Antique 
music is further described as formulated by “ the descending mino 
scale, the pre-eminence of perfect consonances (fifth, fourth and octave 

and a rhvthmic derived from the syllabic lengths of the spoken language 
and apt to combine and modulate the primal elements of rhythm ’ 
It is ‘* an art of pure lines, faultless design, rich in rhythmic life, suppl 
free. with a melody that bears within itself its harmonic decoration an 
leaps naked and chaste into the space where it vibrates’. The opposit: 
of all this “ proud, antique poverty” is the sumptuousness of music fron 


Basx h Toes O} 


Bach to Wagner. 

{ter this it « 
reappearance of the modes in the folk-tunes that came back to light in 
the various national schools of composition in the nineteenth century 
Basch also calls attention to lectures by Emmanuel on rhythm an 
accent, and there are other papers by Emmanuel in which, afte1 sharply 


‘an be guessed how welcome to Emmanuel was the 


defining the antithesis between antiquity and modernity, he descries the 
coming of something like a synthesis, ‘‘ perceptible since the revival of 
folk-music and the revolution inaugurated by Debussy’. And _ he 
declared that between Aeschylus’s ‘ Choephoroi*’ and Wagner’s ‘ Tris 
tan ’, between Euripides’s rhythms and Debussy’s, there are unmistakable 
affinities in spite of all the centuries that separate them. 

Concerning Debussy we are given an entertaining exchange of lette: 
between Saint-Saéns and Emmanuel. After a lecture by the latter the 
elder musician wrote in 1920: 

Lucky Debussy! Before the public had heard a note of his music the newspaper 


and articles in the magazines proclaimed his genius. By t! 


were singing his praises 
How could you § 


time the music came out the public was prepared indeed! 

that Debussy has a sense of proportion and that his taste saves him from extra 

> Where are more absurd cacophonies to be found than in his duets f 

‘En blanc et noir’)? . . . The need of something new at all cost 
What affects me most in the Debussy case is the hoax 

hich the public has allowed itself to be taken in. ; Th 


gance 
two planos 
an ailment of our age 
and the gullibility with w 
* Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d’un faune’ has a pretty sound; but not the smalle 
musical idea, properly speaking, is to be found therein. It is as much a piece 
music as a painter’s palette is a picture. In ‘ Pelléas’ he has suppressed both sor 
and declamation, and except in the last scene the music has nothing to do with tl 
action—it might as well be the accompaniment to something quite differer 
Debussy did not create a style he cultivated the absence of style, of logic and 
But he had a harmonious name. If he had been called ‘* Marti 


common sense 
no one would ever have heard of him. 


In an exquisitely courteous answer Emmanuel defended his ol 


friend (or rather acquaintance, for he had never been intimate wi 
Debussy) against the vivacity of the ageing master: 


I believe there never was a more sincere musician. He abominated ‘ Debussisn 
and protested again and again at the indiscretions of his unwanted disciples. H 
loathed the idea of appearing the leader of a school. . . . Debussy, I know from 1 
acquaintance with him, never set out to do something new at any cost. N 
that I would maintain his idiom and style to be above all qualifie ations. I delig! 
in much of his subtle music, but there are some works. especially among the latest 
in which Debussy seems to have been afraid of seeing himself outdistanced, an 


* 
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overbid his hand. . . . At my meetings with Debussy at Guiraud’s . he was 


censorious on everybody because he believed it unworthy of free musicians to be in 


thrall exclusively to the mode of Ut and to symmetrical constructions. Forty years 
ago Debussy believed only in the chromatic scale in which—obscurely enough but 
instinctively, and not at all as a pedantic analyst—he saw a mine for exploitation. 


* Musica’ is a new German magazine, edited by Fred Hamel and 
published by the Barenreiter Verlag at Kassel. An editorial note says 
that if a choice has to be made between ‘‘ heart ’’ and ‘* worldliness ”’ 
(Alugheit) the preference of the magazine will always be for the former. 
‘** Heart ’’ is used in a large sense, to embrace the Christian devotion of 
the ‘St. Matthew Passion’ and Susanna’s loving fondness in ‘ Figaro ’ 
The note goes on: 

Ihe utterance of this heart, we are glad to acknowledge, is to be found in the 
music of our time. We recognize it in Hindemith’s ‘ Marienleben’, ‘ Das Unauf- 
hérliche ’ and ‘ Mathis’. We recognize it in Distler’s Morike songs and in Pepping’s 
‘Das Jahr’. We recognize it no less in Orff’s ‘ Klugen’, in the glory of the final 
profession: *‘ No man on this earth can both be worldly {Alug sein) and love 


There follows an account of the state of music in defeated Germany 


Only now, after the lapse of nearly two years, is the full force felt of Germany’s 


collapse. To privation and hunger comes the torment of a severe winter. Life 
wilts in the cold. Electricity fails and sixteen hours of the day are lost in darkness. 
Schools and theatres are shut and concerts abandoned. . . What is the heritage 


) 


of twelve years of National Socialism, of six years of war and total defeat Far and 
wide theatres and concert halls are destroyed, orchestras and ensembles dispersed 
Scenery and costumes, managers’ books and musical material have been largely 
burnt. Vast has been the loss from libraries of the original sources of musical history 
In a thousand holes and corners items that had been stored away of the precious 
manuscripts of the Prussian State Library have come to light: an act of * Figaro’ 


somewhere near Magdeburg, another at the Griinau monastery in Silesia There 
! 


Lost. 


is no guessing how much has been irrevocably 

Not only the production but even the repair of musical instruments has practically 
ceased. <A Berlin orchestra, in despair, appealed to the French for reeds for its 
woodwind. So it is with strings, hair for fiddle-bows, rosin. No manuscript paper 
is to be had. 

But Fred Hamel suggests that these miseries may be less serious than 
the intellectual and cultural heritage of the recent past. ‘‘ There is no 
doubt that these inner wounds are more dangerous than the external 
wants of German musical life.’ The writer speaks of the tyranny 
exercised by Nazi politicians over music—the taboo not only on ** non- 
Aryan ”’ art and artists but also on much church music, on the works 
not only of Mendelssohn but also of Tchaikovsky, Handel’s oratorios 
and even (for all the idolization of Wagner) on ‘ Parsifal’. He describes 
as ‘‘ without legal warrant and hence all the more fantastic ’’ the Nazi 
campaign against ‘‘ anything contemporary, insofar as it could be 
suspected of a modern attitude, a creative gift, a living power’; and 


goes On: 


It may be objected that those sanctions have now been raised and the way 


opened for amends. Theoretically, yes! But how does it work out practically ? 
The artist whose convictions lead him to speak out for contemporary things is to-day 
more unpopular than ever. To get an audience in a concert room he is obliged 


more than ever to compose programmes which deny his personal convictions. Not 
long ago in a big town in South Germany a concert of contemporary orchestral 
works brought a total number of twenty persons to the box office, and the concert 
was abandoned. We cannot delude ourselves that the intellectual and cultural 
stagnation is near being overcome; it is in fact much more depressing than the 
unhappy practical and organizational conditions. 
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The writer finds some consolation in the activity of a German com- 
poser whom he calls the spiritus rector of his generation—Paul Hindemith 
—of whom he says: “ Ever riper, ever deeper his creativeness uncloses. 
In ‘ Mathis der Maler’ the ring of a new humanity and inwardness is 
overpowering ’’. He goes over the Hindemith-Goebbels case in some 
detail and recalls other incidents of the Hitler years. Walter Kraft’s 
oratorio ‘ Christus’ was prohibited by the Gestapo between the last 
rehearsal and the first performance. Hugo Distler was driven to suicide. 
The substantial article goes on to develop suggestions for the education 
of the younger generation of Germans, those who were still children 
when Hindemith was prohibited, and for whom Stravinsky, Bartok and 
Prokofiev are sealed books. Professor Dent contributes a short article 
on ‘ Handel and the World of To-day’. The reports include one on the 
appearance in Germany at last (at Stuttgart) of Hindemith’s opera 
*‘ Mathis der Maler’. Archibald Duncan Wilson writes the London 
letter. 

The magazine ‘ Musik und Kirche’, issued by the same publishers 
at Kassel, is edited by Christhard Mahrenholz and Wolfgang Reimann. 
It takes for an epigraph St. Paul’s words: “* Rejoice evermore! ”’ (1 Thes- 
salonians, v. 16). Its service, says Walter Blankenburg, is like that of 
the service of the church itself, independent of the mutability of the 
century. In the January-February number Oscar Séhngen has a 
memorial article on Heinrich Kaminski (1886-1946), recalling his contri- 
butions to sacred music and his persecution by the Nazis (though the son 
of an Old Catholic pastor, he was made to suffer for a “‘ non-Aryan ”’ 
strain in his ancestry). In a letter from Nuremberg Friedrich Veit 
describes the revival of musical life in the ruins. St. Sebald’s church, 
although severely damaged (all four organs were destroyed in the bom- 
bardments), was provisionally patched up for services and there in the 
summer of 1945 a performance of Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ was given to an 
audience of 3,000, while (says the writer) “* the debris from the burnt-out 
towers of the church was still hot ’’. No other roof was left remaining for 
music in the whole town, and the thirst for music was such that St. Sebald’s 
looked like becoming a concert hall. The church authorities found 
themselves forced to make restrictive regulations, confining the pro- 
grammes to strictly sacred music and limiting the number even of these. 

An article on Walter Kraft’s oratorio ‘ Christus’ (at St. Katharine’s, 
Liibeck, on October 21st 1945) describes it as an outstanding event in 
church music. It is a purely choral composition without instruments or 
soloists. ‘There are several references in this and other numbers of the 
magazine to the loss of church bells, requisitioned early in the war as 
armament material; and mention is made of a huge “ bell cemetery ” at 
Hamburg, where bells collected both from Germany and occupied 
countries were, at the end of the war, still not melted down. The British 
Military Government has given permission for those bells which can be 
identified to be restored to the churches to which they belonged. It 
may be mentioned that ‘ Musik und Kirche ’ appeals both to the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran communities. 

The July-August number of the ‘ Oesterreichische Musikschrift ’ 
Vienna, Wahringerstrasse 22) is devoted to the Salzburg Festival. 
Joseph Gregor has an article on Strauss’s ‘ Arabella’ and Hans Rutz one 
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on Gottfried Einem’s new opera ‘ Dantons Tod’. Einem was born at 
Berne in 1918, the son of the Austrian military attaché. His music is 
described as “‘ hard and uncompromising . . . realistic, clear in expres- 
sion, deliberately formal, dramatic in intention throughout ’’. He is said 
to respect Mussorgsky and Stravinsky, and jazz is felt as a latent influence. 
A peculiarity of his ‘ Danton ’ is that the vocal and instrumental music is 
separated; that is to say, the vocal part is unaccompanied. The principal 
music lies in the orchestral illustration of the development of the drama. 
The characters, we gather, are regarded as poor marionettes in the 
hands of destiny, hardly worthy of pity. But the composer seems some- 
times to admit himself appalled by the horror of the drift of events. ‘This 
number includes reports of Vienna performances of Honegger’s * Joan 
at the Stake’, various Hindemith pieces, among them ‘ Hérodiade ’ 
(1944), and Walton’s viola Concerto, conducted by the composer. 
Mention is also made of a symphonic fantasy which Strauss has composed 
on matter from *‘ Die Frau ohne Schatten’. Karl Trétzmiiller takes up_a 
cudgel on Hindemith’s behalf against Hans Gal (who has been criticizing 
Hindemith and Kéenek for not having insisted in their pedagogical works 
on the desirability of a singable line). 

The July number of the Ziirich ‘ Schweizerische Musikzeitung ° is 
devoted to Wagner (translation of Mallarmé’s ‘ Hommage’ ; article by 
Willi Schuh on the Renoir portraits; two Wagner letters of 1853; article 
by Hans Lindau on the Frénch translation of ‘ Tannhauser ’ and Wagner’s 
dispute with Richard Lindau). The first line of Mallarmé’s Wagner 
sonnet is: ‘* Le silence déja funébre d’une moire”. The German version 
reads: ‘‘ Das Schweigen eines Mohairstoffs, schon leichenhaft ”’. 

R. C. 
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7 » th kdit rof- Musi & Letters : 
POLYPHONY AND INSTRUMENTATION IN VIOL MUSIC 


Sir, 

Permit me to mention two points which arise from Dr. Ernst H 
Meyer’s letter in the correspondence columns of your July number and 
Mr. Robert Donington’s comments thereon. 

One is that there exists a considerable body of polyphonic music for 
viol which is quite unplayable on instruments of the violin family 
Alfonso Ferrabosco’s ‘ Lessons for 1, 2 and 3 Viols’ (1609) and Thomas 
Forde’s music for two lyra viols printed in ‘ Musicke of Sundrie Kindes * 


1607) may be particularly mentioned. There is also much music fo1 
viol not so polyphonic in style, such as Jenkins’s Divisions for two bass 
viols, which is similarly unplayable on any. other instruments. ‘The 


existence of these three collections of viol music would be quite sufficient 
in itself to demand the revival of the viol. 

Secondly, the violin family was known and used in England during 
the whole of the seventeenth century. ‘That being so, it follows that 
composers in writing for the viol appreciated the difference between it 
and the violin. ‘This difference is of course obliterated when the musi 
is played indiscriminately on instruments of the violin family, and it 
becomes impossible for the listener to credit the composers with the 
instrumental sense which they in fact possessed. 

Che skill of the seventeenth-century English composers in polyphony 
was indeed matched by an equal skill in instrumentation. Both are 
essential aspects of composition with them. For a splendid modern 
example of this we may turn to Vaughan Williams’s Symphony in D. 
Here, it will be generally admitted, neither orchestration nor texture 
could be changed without doing grievous harm to the work as a whole. 
Polyphony is, in fact, instrumentation. 

Provided we realize that in performance of music written for viols by 
instruments of the violin family we are simply rendering the notes and 
producing a dull and colourless version of the original, we may admit 
such performance as a temporary expedient. It is not by such makeshift 
devices, however, that any substantial addition to our knowledge of the 
older music is to be expected. Had Arnold Dolmetsch been content to 
take ** the next-best-thing *’; had he been content (in Dr. Mever’s words 
to “‘ hope that one day society will be sufficiently stabilized to allow the 
deliberate cultivation of music on old instruments ’°—we could hardly 
have advanced beyond the purely antiquarian outlook of the last century, 
and our lives would be the poorer for the lack of much fascinating musical 
experience. Rather let us take a more positive attitude here and now, 
and not allow the unstable condition of society to hinder the deliberate 
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cultivation of music on the instruments which it demands, whether old 
or new. 
Welling Hull, Yours faithfully, 
Haslemere. 
July 15th 1947. 


DONALD PEART. 


To the Editor of * Music @ Letters’ 


CESAR FRANCK IN ENGLAND 
Sir, 
The present letter, although addressed to you, is intended to reach 
all my English fellow-musicologists, whom I should like to ask for help 
in solving a musico-historical problem to which they alone are likely to 
hold a clue. It concerns César Franck’s connections with England, 
which are rather mysterious and require clarifying in a forthcoming 
book of mine, ‘ The True Story of César Franck ’. 

Franck’s grand-daughter, who was only eight years of age when her 
grandfather died, but who lived fer thirty years with the composer’s 
widow, assures me that Franck never visited England. Yet some articles 
published about twenty years ago by Andrew de Ternant contain 
numerous and precise details of the great man’s sojourns in your country. 

Some years ago, when I was working at my books on Debussy, I was 
in correspondence with Andrew de Ternant, who however may no longer 
be of this world. He had published articles in * The Musical ‘Times ’ 
telling most interesting and minutely detailed stories about Debussy for 
which I was never able to find the least confirmation. I recorded them 
in my book, ‘ Claude Debussy: his Life and Works’, translated into 
English by the sisters O’Brien, giving a footnote reference on page 49. 
The case with Franck is the same: all Ternant’s details are minutely 
exact in a way that seems to exclude the possibility of fabrication, and 
yet I have never so far been able to discover any foundation whatsoever 
for these assertions. 

First of all an article in ‘ The Musical Times’ (July 1925) cites as a 
point of departure another which appeared in ‘ The Athenaeum’ of 
June ist 1867, mentioning a concert given by the pianist Walter Bache 
and a performance of Franck’s first Trio in London on May 22nd of 
that year. In this connection Ternant gives very precise information 
concerning the composition of the trios which does not tally at all with 
my own knowledge of the matter. He also speaks of a performance of the 
first Trio, with Liszt as pianist, at Pauline Viardot’s in Paris, in the 
presence of the critic Armand de Pontmartin, the famous Alexandre 
Dumas, pére, and Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. He says this took 
place in March 1847. Was Liszt in Paris at that time, or was he in 
Hungary ? 

Walter Bache, Ternant tells us, went to Paris in 1867 for the Universal 
He is supposed to have seen Franck, who confided various 


Exhibition. 
Franck in turn, we are told, went to London in August 


things to him. 


1877, which seems possible, since the following month his elder son, 
Georges, married an English girl, Miss Monica Dobson, at Greenwich 
September 25th 1877). The church register may or may not show 
Franck’s presence at the wedding. 
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We are further informed that Franck was a great admirer of England 
and of her institutions; that he read translations of Defoe, of Fielding, of 
Walter Scott and of Dickens; that he was familiar with the church 
music of English composers such as Tallis, Byrd and Purcell, whose 
worth he had gathered from Fétis’s ‘ Biographie universelle des musiciens ’ 

There is nothing incredible, on the face of it, about these different 
pieces of information in ‘J he Musical Times’. But there are others, of 
an extremely disquieting nature, alleged by Andrew de Ternant in an 
article in ‘ The Choir’, known to me only through ‘ The Listener’s 
History of Music’ by Percy A. Scholes (Vol. III, pp. 71-2). Let us see 
what this article tells us. 

Franck, it says, was in the habit of going to London in the summer to 
visit relations of his mother’s at Streatham Hill. (But his mother, a Ger- 
man from Aachen, does not appear to have had any relations in England. 
He is supposed to have made friends with the Irishman Osborne, the 
pianist and composer Brinley Richards (*‘ who wanted to secure Franck 
as an adjudicator for the Eisteddfod ’’), the Rev. Scotson-Clarke, head 
of the London Organ School (*‘ the staff of which he tried to persuade 
Franck to join’’), Meyer-Lutz, choirmaster of the Roman Catholic 
church of St. George, Southwark (‘“ where Franck would take his place 
on occasion ’’) and Edward Silas, organist of the Roman Catholic church 
of Kingston-on-Thames. 

Furthermore, Franck, according to Ternant, ‘*‘ used to go to hear the 
music at Westminster Abbey, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, at the Temple 
Church, where he enjoyed the anthems of Goss and Wesley or the 
Anglican chants. He attended the Promenade Concerts at Covent 
Garden; he admired Santley in a Carl Rosa performance; he heard 
‘The Bohemian Girl’ or ‘ Maritana’ at the Crystal Palace theatre, 
the Handel Festival under Costa; he tried to inspect Queen Victoria’s 
Handel MSS at Buckingham Palace...” 

Not content with all this, Ternant shows us Franck lunching on 
Sundays with Hopkins at the Cock Tavern in Fleet Street,! or once a 
week with Scotson-Clarke at the Café Royal in Regent Street. 

Were all these London activities on Franck’s part merely imagined 
by Andrew de Ternant, or was that author content to embroider on a 
foundation of truth ? For the moment I lean, in Franck’s case as I did 
in Debussy’s, towards the former hypothesis; but I hope that some of my 
English colleagues may be able to dispel my doubts, or to confirm them, 
as the case may be. 

Lyons, Yours faithfully, 
286 Rue Vendéme. "Léon VALLAs. 
July 18th 1947. 


1 The original has, rather suspiciously, “ off’? Fleet Street.—Eb. 
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